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NOTHER is reported 
Not a military one this time, but a matrimonial 
affair 


autumo 


international engagement 
with the prospect of a wedding in the 
Miss Julia Dent Grant’s betrothal to 
Prince Cantacuzene, of the Russian Imperial Guard, has 
been announced in Paris by Miss Grant’s aunt, Mrs. Pot 
ter Palmer, of International used to 
be about as exciting as a blue moon, or something equal 
But have 


reassuring to 


Chicago matches 


ly rare times changed, and it is somewhat 
our national pride to find that the interest 
aroused by this latest international episode is personal, 
and centres around the Anjierican girl rather the 


Rumanian The Cantacuzene old 


than 
family is an 
But it has no figure to stand against 
that of General Grant. 


prince 
ind honored one 
Miss Grant is probably proud to 
be considered first as the granddaughter of her grandfa 
ther, but it is not her only claim. She is a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, and for several years has been a great 
favorite in New York society. 

American blood will soon be as generally infused into 
the families of the European nobility as the blood of cer- 
tain reigning families has been distributed around among 
royalty in general. Itis really becoming rather amusing. 
Before long there will be a ring of reality when European 
talk of Uncle Sam—though father-in-law will 
probably be substituted for uncle by the facetiously in 
clined, Still, although is a good 
sentiment, and although, like the rest of the world, we 
love a lover, even though he is a prince, yet there have 
ome dark spots in the history of international mat 
rimony, and, after all, the American girl’s first toast will 
always be, ‘* The American Gentleman! God bless him!” 


nations 


‘hands across the sea” 


been 


“HE Mary Arden Shakspere Club may claim, without 

fear of contradiction, that it has accomplished a far 
work. Purely as a matter of geography, a 
project which originates in New York and is consum 
mated at Stratford-on-Avon may be called far-reaching. 
The Mary Arden Club is a New York body of twenty-five 
women who have been studying under the leadership of 
Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, the well-known Shaksperean 
scholar. They have also inaugurated annual symposiums 
to be held at Stratford-on-Avon, to which all Shakspere 
clubs may send delegates. The second of these gatherings 
The New York club has offered a 
prize of a trip from New York to London and return for 
work on 


reaching 


will be held in July 
the best King Lear,” the work to consist in 
passing an examination on the play, and the writing of 
essays on special topics relating to it. These summer 
symposiums on the native heath of the subject of study 
ire a new departure in club work. 


Maes 


women in connection with the Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C., to be associated with that institution 
as Barnard is with Columbia, or Radcliffe with Harvard 
rhe direct supervision of the young women is to be given 
to the Sisters of Our Lady of Namur. Forty acres of 
ground near the university have already been secured, 
and the promoters of the plan are anticipating special re- 
sults, owing to the advantages over other institutions 
which the new college will enjoy, in its close proximity 
to all that Washington offers in its national library, its 
art galleries, scientific institutions, and museums. Cer- 
tainly a far-sighted and wise policy has led to the adop- 
tion of this plan and to the choice of this locality. 


Roman Catholics propose founding a college for 
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ELEGATES to the disarmament conference proposed 

by the Czar of Russia are to assemble at the Hague 
in May, the Queen of Holland as hostess, so to speak. 
She has put a royal palace, that of Huis-ten-Bosch, near 
the Hague, at their disposal. Russia, Germany, France, 
England, Italy, Turkey, and the United States, all send 
delegates. Those who represent us are Andrew D. White, 
Stanford Newel, Seth Low, Captain William Crozier, Cap- 
tain Alfred T. Mahan, and Frederick W. Holls. 

One likes to think of this lovely young Queen’s first 
great function, not purely national in character, being as- 
sociated with the reception of so interesting a body of 
eminent men, representatives of many nations, and met 
together for a purpose so in keeping, one is inclined to 
think, with that of the coming new century. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE this year follows the ex- 
ample of Vassar and inaugurates an athletic field 
The students petitioned so assiduously for it that 
the academic council finally gave its formal sanction to the 
plan, and decreed that the first Olympian struggle should 
oceur on May 29. There will be contests in golf, basket 
ball, tennis, lacrosse, throwing the discus, and running 
A tolerably comprehensive programme that for a girls’ 
college, and one which would have set the whole country 
by the ears a generation ago. Now it is merely a subject 
As a matter of fact, athletics in the 
girls’ colleges occupy nearly the ideal place for them 
in school life. They are not made into an advertise- 
ment. The Wellesley field day, like that of Vassar, will 
not be a public affair. It is essentially of the school, 
by the school, and for the school. With the exception of 
a few of the professors, men are not admitted. Few out- 
siders, even of the feminine gender, are allowed to join 
the spectators. All of which is a proof that—so far ut 
least as things have gone—athletics among college girls 
seem to be wisely directed 


day 


for congratulations. 


T would be difficult to imagine a more fortunate com- 

bination of diplomatic circumstances than that which 
brings to our country, as representative of Spain, the Duke 
of Arcos and his lovely American wife 





























The Duchess of Arcos was Virginia Woodbury Lowery, 
of Washington, D. C. A distinguished ancestor, Daniel 
Woodbury, of New England, once held the position of 
Secretary of the Treasury, under Jackson, and was after- 
wards a justice of the Supreme Court. Montgomery 
Blair, a cabinet officer during the administration of Lin 
coln, was of the same family. 

The romantic courtship of the Duke and Duchess of 
Arcos began over twenty years ago. At that time he 
was young Count Brunetti of the Spanish Legation in 
Washington, an under secretary, whose admiration for 
the beautiful Miss Lowery resulted in an engagement, to 
which the parents objected on account of the youth of 
their daughter, and the fact that Count Brunetti was ap- 
pointed to a remote South-American post, where months 
were required to send a communication. 

The engagement was of eighteen years’ duration, and 
Count Brunetti in that time inherited estates and a title 
in Spain. When he returned to Washington he found 
Miss Lowery even more beautiful in her maturity than 
when he had left her. Mrs. Lowery, who was an invalid, 
died shortly before the wedding of her daughter, which 
occurred in August, 1895, at the summer home of the 
family in New London, Connecticut, and was quietly 
celebrated. 

The Duchess of Arcos is a woman of the most lovable 
disposition and character. A relative, who has known 
her through the triumphs aud trials of her life, says of 
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her: ‘‘ She always kuows exactly what to say, and how to 
act in the right way, and at the right time.” 

Personally the duchess is most pleasing, with abun- 
dance of dark hair, and dark eyes full of expression. The 
duke is of an unusual type for a Spaniard, being light in 
complexion and coloring. 

The Duchess of Arcos is an accomplished musician and 
a clever artist. At an art exhibition in Boston several 
years ago her work in water-coloring was supposed to 
have been done by a man, it was so vigorous in style and 
execution. 

The Arcos diamonds, which were the bridal gift to the 
duchess from her husband, are of great value, and are in 
antique silver setting. 


T was with rare pleasure that the friends of Miss Maud 

Adams witnessed her first presentation of Juliet and 
listened to the plaudits bestowed upon her. A fash- 
ionable audience greeted her; even the galleries were full 
with the well-to«lo, so great was the demand for tickets. 
When Miss Adams entered, in a dress of rich white stuff, 
but girlish, sweet, young—not the Juliet of stage tradi 
tions, nor one of exotic growth, but a Juliet so winsome, 
so blithe and so gay, and withal a Juliet possessing by 
nature a charm belonging to Miss Adams herself—the 
heart of that crowded house was touched at once. And 
the Juliet of Miss Adams never was anything else but the 
young girl, loving like one, suffering like one, dying like 
one; frightened with the new love possessing her, always 
overpowered by it, encouraged and made brave by it, but 
true to her girlish nature to the last. Some of the critics 
in the house compared her to the Juliets of the past, to 
the passionate, the subtle, the dramatic. They did not 
like the modern methods, the naturalism of speech and 
gesture, and perhaps they did not like the ideal which the 
actress set—that of simple girlhood, full of abandon, and 
still timid even in its passion. But the audience made no 
comparisons, and its entire approval and enthusiasm have 
not lately been surpassed. 

Mrs. de Navarro (Miss Mary Anderson) was there, go 
ing behind the scenes afterward to congratulate Miss 
Adams, and the pessimist who always refers to what he 
calls the * fickleness of a public” ought to have seen the 
recognition aud welcome bestowed upon this gifted wo 
man, of whom we have always been proud, and to whom 
our affections have always been constant. 


HE death of the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Wil 

liam C. Whitney has excited unusual sympathy for 
her husband and children. We all remember the story of 
her accident some fifteen months ago, when, in the ful 
ness of her glorious health and beauty, she was knocked 
from her horse and paralyzed. She has not been able to 
move since then, and yet her courage and her extraordi 
nary cheerfulness have never faltered. It is this cheerful 
ness which has made her so remarkable. There have 
been other sufferers as patient perhaps, others who have 
had as much courage and hopefulness, but never any one 
with a cheerfulness that was greater. She greeted old 
friends, allowed at intervals to see her, with the same 
spontaneous cordiality, the same cheer, that had distin- 
guished her in the days of her bounteous activity—a man 
ner which brought the quick tears to their eyes as no mur 
mur could have done. She was thoughtful, too, of every 
one about her, fearful only that her presence in the house 
as a sufferer might serve as a pall on any one’s pleasure, 
especially on that of the young. Every story which has 
reached the world from her sick-room has had about it a 
quality of loveliness not often found. It is good to know 
that until the last this gifted woman retained her extraor 
dinary beauty and fascination. 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Oliphant left special injunctions that 

no biography of her should be written, certain auto 
biographical fragments which she wrote at different times 
have been put together and published. From these we 
learn something of the marvellous fulness of her life—a 
fulness not alone of work, but of duties accomplished 
and sufferings borne. Although she was left a widow 
with children to support, she had no hesitation in under 
taking the care of her brother, nor in adopting his son, 
giving him all the advantages enjoyed by her own. She 
also adopted two nieces. She had the improvident habits 
of the generous, and spent all that she made; but, for all 
that, she was never in actual want. She wrote one bun 
dred novels, besides other works, and her conscientious 
ness, and even heroism, as a laborer, deserve acknow- 
ledgment. Sorrows she had in abundance, though no- 
thing swerved her in fidelity to duty and to promises made. 
Within a day or two of some death in the family she was 
again in communication with her publishers — truly an 
example of self-conquest worthy of emulation. 


HE offer of a reward for the swan’s eggs stolen from 

a nest in Central Park one day last week revives a 
waning interest in swans. For some reason the swans of 
this country are never what they are in other places. On 
the Thames they are as much a part of the local color, as 
it were, as the trees and the boats and the pleasure-seck 
ers themselves. A strict account is kept of their num- 
bers, and every boatman knows how many belong within 
certain locks. They are very tame, and eat from the hand; 
but they are also exacting, and if a boat-load of young 
people refuse to share the contents of a tea-basket with 
them, they flap their wings with such fierceness that the 
boat is in danger of capsizing. Apropos of tea-baskets, 
it is interesting to see that they are now to be found in 
our own shops. 
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{" appears that in a recent paragraph, suggested by 
widely spread popular report, the Bazar did injustice 
to the Junior class of Pembroke Hall, Brown University. 
By the concurrent testimony of the young women them- 
selves, and by the very emphatic declaration of their pro- 
fessors, we learn that, far from asking concessions, the wo- 
men students at Brown University are glad to be marked on 
the same basis as the men, that they take precisely the same 
course of study, and wish for nothing less difficult. The 
prescribed course at Brown University is not an easy one, 
and it means for both women and men strenuous exertion 
and thorough work if they carry it forward until they se- 
cure a degree. It is acknowledged that the subjects offer- 
ed for argumentation have this year appealed rather to 
men than to women. The latter have obtained generous 
praise from critical professors for papers on such themes 
as the following: ‘‘Should the German Method of com- 
pulsory Insurance be adopted in the United States?” and 
‘**In our large Cities should the Control over Administra- 
tion be vested in the Mayor rather than in the Council?” 
The Bazar is most happy to give the amende honorable 
to Pembroke Hall, and is pleased to find that scholarship 
of a high order is imperatively insisted upon in those wo- 
men who aspire to a diploma from Brown University 
We are of those who do not believe that there is sex in 
mind, and we offer our congratulations to all the pains- 
taking college women of the period who are verifying the 
truth of our opinions. 


NEW GROUP OF HEROES. 


Ir we get no other advantage from the war in 
the Philippines, it has at least yielded us a new 
crop of heroes. It has been a very fierce little 

war, and execrably unpleasant for all concerned, but as 
far as hero-making goes it has been exceedingly service- 
able. You cannot do much at hero-making without having 
a bad time of it somewhere. A hero is a person who has 
been tested, and has turned out well. But you cannot 
test a hero with a camera, or merely by feeling his pulse, 
listening to his heart and lungs, and noting his weight 
What is wanted is to see him in action, and the livelier 
the action the better. It is with making a hero as with 
making a cup of tea the water has first got to boil. The 
job cannot be done with cold materials, be they ever so 
proper. At almost every hero-making some one gets 
hurt. Often it is the hero himself, and if the hurt is se- 
vere enough the job is spoiled, except for literary and 
moral purposes, But very often the hero gets off all right, 
and the other fellows get hurt. Sometimes—yes, often— 
the hero shows his quality in saving life. That happens 
constantly at fires, so that it is a very common thing to 
read in the newspapers about the heroism of firemen, and 
especially about small, muscular firemen, who fetch ex- 
ceedingly heavy women out of burning buildings and 
carry them down long ladders. No fireman minds being 
a hero, for he has plenty of company, and is not bothered 
by overmuch admiration. Indeed, in every calling where 
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the supply of danger is adequate herocs seem to abound. 
The New York Fire Department is full of heroes, tried 
and accredited, and it is so with the fire departments of 
other large cities. Policemen of high courage turn up 
whenever an occasion offers, and occasions are not infre- 
quent. Locomotive engineers are brave men, as a rule, 
very apt to turn out heroes at a pinch, and to be buried 
two or three days later. Ship-masters usually meet ex- 
pectations in a crisis, so that it is considered very scandal- 
ous when they do not. We are so used to heroism in all 
the ordinary callings that, though we admire it when it 
turns up, we are not unduly agitated by it. Heroism in 
war stirs our enthusiasm more thoroughly because we are 
less used to it, and we are less used to it because wars are 
comparatively scarce, and the opportunities for American 
fighting-men to make manifest their dispositions are rare. 

When the war with Spain began last year we were so 
out of the habit of having military or naval heroes that 
we did not know how to behave about them. We had 
gone thirty-three years without having our national belli- 
cosity tested, except by Indians, and our younger genera- 
tion was not entirely sure it could fight. It turned out 
that nothing particular ailed our men as fighters, that 
the elders who had fought before had not forgotten how, 
and that the novices took to war with the utmost eager- 
ness. Whenever there was a chance to dosomething par- 
ticularly heroic men tripped over one another in their 
eagerness to win it. Forthwith we had a little band of 
heroes, with Admiral Dewey at the head of it. But 
there were not enough of them. The amount of raw ina- 
terial was ample, but the time was so short and the occa- 
sion so limited that it was impossible to work it all up. 
Accordingly the heroes that did get a chance, and were 
properly advertised, were overworked. Dewey avoided 
the crush by staying away from home; Roosevelt, being 
exceedingly sturdy, was able to keep his head above the 
wave of enthusiasm which awaited him, and instead of 
being swamped, went up to Albany on the crest of it. 
Hobson was not so lucky He was fairly a victim of ad- 
miration, and found his native land unwholesomely clam- 
orous. Many others equally gallant and deserving found 
safety and comfort in the failure of the public to identify 
them, for the public can only keep its eye on two or three 
persons at a time, and whatever occurs when it does not 
happen to be looking has Very little effect upon it. 

t did not seem at first as though there could be much 
of a harvest of heroes from the war in Luzon. It was 
“a far away, and cable tolls were heavy; and heavy 
cable tolls, though they do not hinder valor, are an ob- 
stacle to glory Moreover, it was a very unpopular war, 
grievous to the men who were fighting it, and depressing 
to us at home, ‘The rights and the wrongs of it have 
been perplexing. Folks who believed it to be right and 
necessary have still disliked it intensely, and many per- 
sons who have believed it to be wrong, unnecessary, and 
unprofitable have piled dust on their heads and moaned 
about it in a manner that has aggravated the general dis- 
comfort. Certainly, having suffered much, we are en- 
titled to any satisfactions that can be got out of this pain- 
ful experience, and we may lawfully rejoice not only in 
the prospect that the fighting is coming to an end, but in 
that it has yielded us a new crop of heroes. It has not 
ouly added to the reputation of officers of the regular 
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army who were already distinguished, but it has brought 
out others who had followed civil employments, and it 
has given us Colonel Funston of Kansas. 

Colonel Funston especially is a great acquisition. 
He has been alive about thirty-three years, but it is 
only within the last two months that the mass of the 

ople have come to know him. He is described as a 
ittle man about the size of the average Filipino, but 
with an irrepressible spirit. Stories about him already 
abound. He has been a traveller and went to the Klon- 
dike, and far beyond, before gold was found there. He 
spent part of a summer alone in the great American 
desert, the hottest place in the country. He was a 
newspaper editor in Kansas, and was too outspoken 
for his own immediate profit. He went to Cuba and 
fought with the insurgents, but fell out with them about 
the disposition of Spanish prisoners and resigned his 
commission. He disapproved, it seems, of the practice of 
shooting prisoners. ‘Then when the war with Spain came 
he got the colonelcy of a Kansas regiment, und was sent 
with it to the Philippines. When the fighting began 
at Manila his opportunity came. His regiment was 
ready, and he set the pace for it. It seems to be ener 
gy and initiative that make heroes, rather than mere 
courage. Courage is pretty common. A man may have 
that in ample measure, but not have leadership. Leader 
ship calls for a high degree of energy, and for ideas, 
and capacity for aggressiveness. Colonel Funston seems 
aggressive enough, and superlatively energetic. He 
does his fighting personally, and runs ahead of his men, 
which is a good way sometimes, though the more conser- 
vative notion is that the colonel can steer his regiment 
better if he stays back near the rudder. 

Evidently Colonel Funston is an interesting character, 
and we are glad to have him come out into the open where 
we can see him. War is such an abomination, and in so 
many ways demoralizing, that if we must have it at all, 
we should get out of it all the good that it can yield. 
The distinction that comes from strong individuality is 
scarce in this country. We have too few strong and able 
men who are widely enough known and popular enough 
to command votes. Too many men get votes by purchase 
or by controlling political organizations by corrupt means, 
It was a good thing for the State of New York when Col- 
onel Roosevelt's pyrotechnic career with the Rough Riders 
made him a hero and got him the Governorship—good, 
because he was able, upright, and fit to be Governor. 
Colonel Funston will be coming back pretty soon, with a 
brand-new military reputation comparable to Roosevelt’s. 
He will be in a position to get votes too, and if he is fit 
for high civil office we should hope that he may get them.” 

There are other heroes of the Philippines besides Fun- 
ston, Let us hope they are all good men and fit for civil 
uses, We wantall we can get. We need more heroes in 
the service of the State, as Mayors, Governors, Congress- 
men, and Senators. We need half adozen immediately to 
be presidents of colleges, and if any are fit to be ministers 
there are good jobs waiting for them. So long as we have 
had the war and brought the heroes out, by all means let 
us use them. War is not an ideal training-school for states- 
men, but it may easily turn out some men who are fitter 
for office than if they hgd to work up to it in the school 
of practical politics. E. 8. Martin. 
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ARIS just before the varnishing day of the Salon, 
the chestnut-trees beginning to show faint tips of 
feathery white, the Bois all undergrown with del- 
icate greenlike maidenhair fern, the sky a tender 
blue. How one appreciates these tones after the 

tawny saffrons of the south! And with what shrinking 
dread one watches day by day for a fresh breaking out of 
that insidious microbe the exposition, which is gradually 
laying low one after another of one’s favorite haunts. 
The martyrdom of the Seine we have already assisted at. 
And no carriages will roll this year under the chestnut 
blossoms of the Cours de la Reine to the opening day of 
the Salon. It was the delight of my heart and my daily 
inspiration, and now it is nothing but a wooden palisade; 
and on the other side of the river where was that delicious 
old ruin the Cour des Comptes, overgrown with ivy and 
tangled with masses of green, is nothing but a great gap- 
ing waste, piled here and there with blocks of stone, like 
so many dragon’s teeth—dreadful simile, but from the 
ruins of this old palace is going to spring up a gigantic 
railway station. And my little private and particular 
view of the river, down my own little tranquil street, is 
obstructed by a collection of towers and pinnacles, and 
nobody knows what, that calls itself ‘Old Paris”, and 
all over this unhappy town is such digging and destroy- 
ing and building going on, that never have the bowels of 
the earth been so profoundly upturned, I fancy, and in 
all the holes and all the trenches influenza, daughter of 
expositions, lies in ambush. At least she has lain there, 
and would still if advance heralds of the warm and benefi- 
cent May sunshine were not driving her away. In spite 
of it all, Paris remains beautiful to her lovers. 


E seem to do nothing but talk and think and live 
pictures just now ‘Have you seen the Pastel- 
listes?” ‘* There’s the most ravishing little collection of 
pictures at the Gallery Georges Petit, such Corots!” 
**Have you been at the Abbema’s?” ‘‘ Don’t miss the 
private view of the Desfossés Gallery,” one hears to- 
day, and to-morrow there are just as many more. To- 
morrow we go to the ‘ Petit Vernissage” of the salons, 
and next day to the Grand, and in the midst of it all the 
thing uppermost in my mind seems to be a lot of notes 
we made about new gowus—made for the fashionable 
openings and otherwise 
The Desfossés private view was distinguished by many 
charming toilettes, for nearly tout Paris Genial at one 
time or another during the afternoon through the in- 
artistic but imposing building in which is the famous 
picture-gallery What we noticed more than anything 
was the extreme use of white in trimming, such white 
white, ii seemed. Eudless pipings and cordings and em- 


broideries and galloons trimmed all sorts of materials. 
A bluck cloth tunic we remarked was made over a petti- 
coat of black and white silk, and embroidered all around 
and up the front—and everywhere, in fact—with a wide 
pattern in white, bordered with a black silk thread. 
Numberless blue cloth dresses were piped with white, and 
even veilings and crépons. We saw, too, many pretty 
black silk gowns, which pleased us, as the faithful ‘* blac 

silk” is always a comfort to the feminine soul. There 
were a number of charming supple taffetas, made with 
mousseline de soie and incrustations of Venise. One es- 
pecially attractive gown of this sort had an accordion 
pleated skirt of taffeta trimmed with three bouillonés of 
mousseline de soie at intervals. Over this was an over- 
skirt cut in four points, an over-skirt dentelé, as it is 
called, this incrusted with Venise. A bolero, with the 
same incrustations, was made with revers embroidered in 
tons éteints of pastel blue and faded rose, with pale green 
leaves, and opened over such a pretty chemisette of alter- 
nate rows of tucked muslin and old-fashioned embroidered 
muslin, bordered with little ruffles of Valenciennes. It 
had a cravat of the same, bordered with the lace, headed 
by a tiny embroidered vine. 


BLACK taffeta tunic was worn over a petticoat en- 

tirely of mousseline de-soie, and trimmed with deep 
old-fashioned black silk fringe. There were numberless 
dainty tulle dresses, some of them, oddly enough, in- 
crusted with cloth. Black and orange we seemed to see 
a great deal, and we did not like it. What is very much 
worn is a little orange stock-tie with any sort of costume. 
But the prettiest things this year are the pale cloths. A 
favorite model has two shaped ruffles, one a little deeper 
than the other, around the bottom, with a stitched tunic; 
while the graceful tunic over three shaped ruffles, which 
was made for one of Miss Virginia Fair’s wedding gowns, 
and which M. Rappetti sketched for the Bazar, we have 
seen endlessly repeated. 

Everybody wears a gray boa, except that here and there 
in the evening one sees a piquant head coming out from 
one of the new mousseline de soie boas, in colors the tones 
of the dress, or in tulle fanfreluchée. Such party wraps 
and mantles as one sees nowadays! A lovely pink thing 
was nothing but a fluff of mousseline de soie ruffles edged 
with bouillonés, on a very long foundation of pink satin, 
cut like a shawl, over which was a sort of capuchon of 
white satin spangled with gold, and with stole ends. 


HE dress rehearsal of Catulle Mendéz’s ‘‘ Cygne” at the 
Opéra Comique brought out the usual number of 
**fervents” of the poet, and a most fascinating display of 
dainty evening gowns. Louis XVI. we thought was the 


period that had inspired most of them. Women looked 
like little Saxony figurines, who had stepped down from 
their pedestals to admire and applaud. Imagine a rav- 
ishing dress in pale blue taffeta, upon which here and 
there were scattered medallions of mousseline de soie 
forming rose petals, each of these outlined with tiny rib- 
bons. This opened over a skirt of tulle and spangled 


lace. The corsage was crossed, and trimmed with rose 
panne. Another Louis XVI. was of pale green satin 


draped with Venise lace, caught by jewels; and still a 
third made one think of nothing so much as the swan 
itself, skirt of white tulle, ruched with white tulle, as 
well as the contours of the tunic in white faille, which 
was laid entirely in tiny pleats falling vaguely at the bot 
tom. Corsage pleated, and trimmed with scarfs of white 
and silver Louis XVI. ribbon, white tulle at the throat. 

Tulle and point d’esprit will evidently be the proper 
thing for summer evening dresses, with guimpes to make 
them suitable for dinners. 


O turn from dresses to pictures for a minute. This is 

the American exhibit one finds in the Champs Elysées 
Salon, outside of the names one always looks for, such as 
Weeks, Ridgeway Knight, MacEwen, Bisbing, Dumond, 
Pearce, Julian Story, Tanner Miss Jessie Allen, of Albany, 
who shows ‘‘ A Venise”; Miss Helen Andrews, ‘‘ Souvenir 
Triste”; Frank Boggs, two marines; Johnson Bradford, a 
portrait; Blendon Campbell, of St. Louis, a portrait; 
Snyder Clifford, a portrait, Charles Dickman, a landscape 
and portrait; M. E. Dickson, two pictures; William 
Haskell, ‘‘ Une Hollandaise”; Miss Julia Haven, of New 
York, a portrait; Chester Hayes, of Canandaigua, por- 
trait; young George Inness, two pictures that we came 
upon, Miss Auna Klumpke, of San Francisco, a portrait; 
Louis Knight, **The Seine at Rothboise,” where is his 
father’s summer studio; Miss MacFarland, of Pittsburg; 
and Miss MacFarlane; Guy Mitchell, of Chicago; young 
Henry Mosler, Mrs. Newman, Miss Freeman, of New 
York; Frank Penfolor, of Buffalo; Miss Belle Roos, of 
Buffalo; Edwin Scott, Miss Claire Shuttleworth, of Buf 
falo; Mrs. Timken, of St. Louis; William Foote, of Grand 
Rapids; Simon H. Vedder, Miss Watkins, of Lake, Cali- 
fornia; Miss Woodward, of Coldwater, Michigan. 

I am afraid this list sounds rather cataloguey, but I 
hope it will reach the eyes of some of you who are inter- 
ested, and later we may have found most of the American 
work, and be able to write something more individual 
about it. Miss Sadie Waters has a painting this year, 
instead of miniatures, as usual; Madame de Wentworth 
sends her picture of the Pope. 

Next week for the full account of the Salon. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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UDGING from present indications, so far as weather 
is concerned, the summer of 1899 is to be a trying 
one for women who have not an extensive ward 
for when one day is cold and the next hot it 

1S qyinite im possible to wear the same gown and be 
comfortable; it will consequently be necessary to pro 
vide more gowns than usual for the summer campaign 
If care and taste are exercised in choosing, a very smart 
wardrobe can be got together at a comparatively trifling 
expense, while, on the other hand, if no limit need be set, 
never was a time when so much money might be 
spent and such beautiful gowns be purchased. 


robe 


Lhere 


| r is evident that very much-trimmed skirts are to be 
worn in the morning as well as in the afternoon, and 
that we have back to that exceedingly bad style 
when a lace gown is worn commonly, and even with a silk 
jacket In fact, two or three of the gowns made up re 
cently have that, so far as the fit is concerned, 
should only be worn at a garden party or a reception, or 
might even do duty as evening gowns, but they will be 
trailed over hotel and golf-club piazzas in the morning, 
worn with the smart little silk coats that are essentially 
attractive, but far more in keeping with wool or silk 
skirts. These lace gowns are made with a double skirt— 
tunic over-skirt effect—which, for the time being, has as 
sumed the form of an epidemic. This style must needs 
be made with a long trailing under-skirt, and quantities of 
lace ruffles and flounces on the under-skirt. There is even 
on some of the newest skirts a revival of the very old 
fashioned over-skirt cut as long as the under-skirt, and 
then looped up on the hips at the back in order to show 
the lace ruffles and flounces on the under-skirt. In many 
respects the fashions this year present a strong resem 
blance to the fashions of several years ago, and some of 
the gowns have the look of having been laid away for 
the appointed seven years, or even twice seven years 
The short coats in silk, already alluded to several times 
in the Bazan, are very useful garments, and are made 
in both white and black silk. There are few, if any, of 
the satin ones that were so popular last spring, and these 
silk ones are more elaborately made than they were last 
year They are all lined; most of them are tight-fitting. 


gone 


skirts 


The favorite style is cut in Eton shape, or a little on the, 


line of the Russian blouse 

—without the blouse in 

J front. It is a mistake to 
buy too stiff or too heavy 
a quality of taffeta; the 
softer, and consequently 
mofe expensive, kind is 
worth the difference in 
price, for it will wear 
much longer. These coats 
are supposed to be worn 
with wool, cambric, or 
lace gowns, and must have 
a full bow at the throat, 
of either black or white 
tulle, as the case may be 
They are not without 
warmth, while they are 
light and pleasant to wear, 
and are really very useful 
little garments 


RINCESSE gowns 

have attained a degree 
of perfection that at one 
time would have been 
thought impossible, and it 
is surprising how the de- 
sired long lines can be had 
by having the seams cut in 
rhe princesse effect is even more marked 
than the entire princesse gown; that is to say, almost all 
the gowns are made so that there will be as little differ 
ence as possible between skirt and waist. It is no longer 
considered fashionable to have the waist of the gown fin 
ished with a black or white satin fold or belt, but, on the 
contrary, the finish must be of a narrow bias band of the 





the right way 








ARISIAN CARRIAGE COSTUMES 
FOR EARLY SUMMER. 


Fine linen lawns are playing a much more 
elaborate part in women’s gowning than hitherto. In 
deed, they are but lately attaining the general favor to 
which they are entitled as one of the most desirable fab 
rics for the warm season. The elaboration of ornament 
in the higher grades of lawns makes the cost of these, in 
many instances, as high as that of silken tissues, with 
which they are not infrequently combined. This feature 
is not, however, a bar to the success of the new weaves 
and prints. Lawn and linen-lawn gowns for carriage, 
dinner, and evening occasions are to be included in all the 
complete wardrobes at Newport and other centres of fash 
ion during the summer. Two Paris models showing 
widely different treatment of this dainty fabric are shown 
on the front page. The first has a skirt and bodice of 
sheer white linen lawn, with yellow flowers faintly visible 
in the ground. The decoration of waist and skirt con 
sists of long panels of blue veiling lined with creamy-yel 
low China silk, and outlined with a narrow edging of 
black passementerie. The panels are graded from a very 
narrow width at the waist-line (at which point those in 
waist and in skirt meet), extending to twice this width at 
the other ends. Those upon the skirt are hung to simu 
late a tunic. About the bottom of the skirt are pear- 
shaped ornaments of blue veiling, outlined to correspond 
with the panels above. The bodice fastens down the 
front under a centre panel, on each side of which is an- 
other and shorter panel. The same trimming scheme ob- 
tains in the back. The effect of the long lines furnished 


same color and material as the gown. Many of the per- 
fect-fitting gowns, those that have little or no fulness at 
the back of the skirt, and the waist finished with the very 
narrow bows, look, from a distance, as though they were 
cut all in one. This, as a rule, is a great deal more be- 
coming than the more trying princesse gown, and can be 





carried out in all materials—in silk, nuns’ veiling, and 
lace, as Wellas in cloth. Indeed, some of the silks are par 
ticularly good in this respect, for if there is a figured de- 
sign there is really no way of telling where the skirt ends 
and the waist begins. A polonaise, the old - fashioned 
term for_a long coat or tunic, is greatly in favor. Itisa 
pretty style, and, as a rule, becoming. A clever way to 
use this garment is to have a yoke and a front of lace, 
then the front of the skirt again made of lace, and several 
lace flounces. The over-skirt or polonaise can then be of 
nuns’ veiling, fit without any wrinkles if possible, and be 
belted in at the waist, and be finished only with the deep 
hem. One of the smartest summer gowns made in this 
way is of tan cloth, the light-weight satin-faced quality, 
and the skirt has a front of heavy Irish point; the ruffles 
of the skirt (or rather the flounce, because there is but one 
scant flounce) are of cloth with a band of Irish point inser- 
tion. The coat, or polonaise, is tight-fitting in the back, 
with marvellously little fulness. In front it does not quite 





COTTON VEILING GOWN, GUIPURE-TRIMMED. 


come together, but opens to show a vest and yoke of the 
Irish lace. A narrow belt of dark brown velvet is fast- 
ened at the side seams, and holds the fulness in the front 
in place. 

Among the new trimmings this year are some very at- 
tractive fringes. These have not, as yet, become common, 
as they are seen only on very expensive gowns, but they 
certainly make a soft and dainty finish, and are rather a 
relief in contrast to the lace. There are also several varie- 
ties of braid finished with a short fringe—very short; and 
this braid, oddly enough, is not sewed on the edge of a 
garment, but is laid on flat, so that the fringe does not 
hang over the side or edge of the gown, but lies there as 
part of the braid. A number of nuns’-veiling gowns have 
been trimmed with this braid fringe, and it is prettiest in 
black, although the black and white is certainly effective. 
One of the most extraordinary fashions of the day is to 
use for trimming the beautiful cashmere shawls that have 
been put by for years. Very valuable shawls are sacrificed 
in this way, being most ruthlessly cut up to form folds 
and bands. There are also gowns trimmed with the old 
fringes that were in use fifty years ago—the Tom Thumb 
fringes, that are very narrow, as well as the wider ones 
A smart gown that partakes of the nature of a princesse 
has a fichu fastened at the left side, and trimmed all 
around with fringe. This fringe trimming is only seen 
on expensive gowns, and as it is made of all silk, there is 
very little danger of its becoming cheap for some time to 
come. 


REPE DE CHINE gowns, particularly gray ones, 

seem to have a hold upon the popular fancy that no- 
thing can disturb. It is wonderful how many different 
changes can be rung on the one style and one material. 
In the past week, for instance, no less than twenty gray 
crépe gowns have been turned out by one dressmaker, all 
for women who knew one another, and insisted upon hav 
ing a gown unlike any one else’s. A most attractive 
model was made with the fitted over-skirt that has a seam 
down the middle of the back, but is open in front to show 
a pleating down the front of gray chiffon. The skirt 
was exaggeratedly long, and trimmed with three bands of 
yellow Irish point, put in to give a bias effect. The 
waist had a square unlined yoke back and front, made of 
Irish lace. There was also 
a corselet of the Irish point, 
What there was of the 
crépe de Chine at the back 
of the waist fitted tightly to 
the figure. In front it was 
draped in soft folds across 
the bust, and finished on 
the left shoulder with a 
fan-shaped rosette. The 
sleeves were almost tight- 
fitting, the upper part of 
crépe de Chine, and the 
lower part from the elbow 
to the hand of Irish point, 
unlined. It was a very 
smart gown, but just a trifle 
conspicuous, in spite of its 
delicacy of coloring. An 
other gown of gray crépe 
de Chine, also one of the 
twenty, is made without 
the Irish point insertion, 
but the skirt is a little on 
the same design. Instead, 
however, of the chiffon 
pleating down the front, 
there are six folds of gray 
silk, and on either side are 
put in medallions of lace, 
most exquisitely appliquéd 
on the crépede Chine. The waist is made tight-fitting, and 
with the lace medallions on the front of the waist, which 
is cut in jacket effect, and opens to show a tight-fitting 
front of the stitched silk folds. There is a high collar of 
lace, with pointed ear-tabs of white satin, and at the 
throat is a dainty bow of lace to match the medallions, 








by the waist and skirt panels is that of the princesse gown 
‘The elbow sleeves have about the lower edge shaped scal 
lops that are trimmed after the manner of the panels 
They are formed of blue veiling opening over an upper 
sleeve of lawn. The pretty toque to be worn with this 
costume is of white dotted tulle with a long black plume 
curling about the left side. 

The companion figure of the group marks the reap 
pearance of the long sun-pleated skirt and bodice. The 
material here employed is Nile-green lawn, which forms 
the entire gown. he pleats of the bodice are drawn 
into the figure at the waist under a narrow mauve ribbon 
belt interlaced through a band of Nile-green silk, the slits 
of which are button-holed. A corsage trimming of heavy 
point-lace is carried about the body, and a similar garni 
ture ornaments the upper sleeve. The long skirt is form 
ed of pleated lawn, the pleats hanging free to within fif 
teen inches of the hem. Here they are confined by an 
entre-deux of point-lace eight inches wide, which incrusts 
the entire width of the skirt. The hat is of mauve tulle 
shirred, the trimming about the crown being of Nile 
green tulle, with mauve-pink roses and their foliage. 


OUR RECENT PARISIAN 
GOWNS. 


Tue fancy for lace appliqué trimming and for 
introduced black trimming has proved more than a pass- 
ing one, and although both garnitures have long since 
lost the right to the name of novelty, nevertheless such 
mid-season garments as are now crossing from Paris are 














PUTTY-COLORED CLOTH 


GOWN 


all distinguished by lavish incrustations of lace and a 
kind of haphazard introduction of black taffeta in bows 
or girdles or collar 

A cotton veiling gown unites both methods of trimming 
The long circular skirt has a wide flaring ruffle headed by 
an entre-deux of guipure, similar bands festooning the 
upper skirt in lines suggestive of the peplum. The bod 
ice is composed of a succession of folds, which form down 
ward-turning points in the centre of the front and of the 
back. Rows of folds lie in successive tiers throughout 
the length of the sleeve, which closely follows the outline 
of the arm. A band of guipure passes over the shoulder, 
and descends in V shape to the centre of the back and 
front. The bodice is finished by a narrow cording, and 
fastens down the front under small black taffeta bows, 
each of which rests in a full neeud of guipure. The hat 
is of black Neapolitan straw, trimmed with wide black 
plumes and large rosettes of white mousseline de soie 

Putty-colored cloth combined with old guipure, which 
forms a corselet and draped over-dress, is the material of 
which a handsome visiting costume is built. The lower 
skirt is of sun-pleated taffeta. The cloth tunic, divided 
two-thirds of its length in the front, is made in three tiers, 
one laid well over the other, but fitting closely to the fig- 
ure. Over this is draped the guipure over-dress, which 
is long in the back, but scarcely reaches a depth of twelve 
inches in the front. The cloth bodice has a series of three 
tucks across the upper part and about the upper sleeve, 
and fastens half-way between the latter and the centre of 
the front. A high lace collar with black taffeta ruffles, 
and a ceinture of the same material, complete the bodice 
The toque is of black satin antique muslin, with draped 
brim and crown, filled in with black ostrich tips 

The beauty of guipure, too costly to become vulgarized 
as dress trimming, is best enhanced in combining it with 
light, delicate evening tints of silk or veiling, as seen in a 
dainty dinner gown made in Paris. This is of opalescent 
pink taffeta, soft = the shadings which lie in the jewel 
itself. The skirt and double tunic are trimmed with gui- 
pure, which forms an appliqué design also on the ‘left 
front of the bodice, and is again seen upon the sleeve at 
the wrist and upper arm. ‘The slightly rounded neck is 
edged with a fine line of small jet trimming. A high col 
lar, formed of lace over taffeta and edged with rows of 
cut jet beads, is worn about the neck, but is loose and 
adjustable. A knot of opalescent silk edged with black 
velvet ribbon is worn in the hair, and a crushed belt of 
black taffeta makes a striking contrast to the delicate tints 
of the taffeta and the guipure. 

A cream cloth carriage gown shows a novel method 
of introducing black taffeta as a bodice garniture. The 
skirt is of the cloth, with a deep band of lace over white 
silk placed about half-way down the length. The bodice 
is of white silk, with lace fitted smoothly over the silk (a 
treatment followed in making the sleeves) in back and 
front. Two broad bands of taffeta composed of six half- 
inch tucks run from shoulder and armhole to centre of 
the front in V form, where they are covered by a vertical 
band of taffeta extending from collar to waist, which is 
further ornamented by three full taffeta bows. The gar- 
niture of the back of the waist is of similar character, but 
here the bows are dispensed with. Rows of pleated bands 
of black taffeta ornament the sleeves from the wrist to 
the upper arm at regular intervals. The collar is formed 
of alternate folds of white and black taffeta, and the latter 
silk forms the narrow crushed girdle. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
N CHOOSING WEDDING-GIFTS. 


Wirn the favorite months for weddings, the 
months of brides and flowers, there is always a stir 
in the market of wedding-presents, and the question 

of the day is what it may be best and possible to give to 
the new bride and groom, who are already so happy that 
really they need nothing more material than their dreams 
—for the time being. 

Fifty years ago a wedding-gift was unknown as a gen- 
erally expected thing from friends and acquaintances. A 
rich father might give a bride a house, but it was not call- 
ed a wedding-present: it was setting up the young people 
in life. If other gifts came they were very few—a pin- 
cushion, a work-bag, a prayer-book or Testament. But, 
according to the somewhat foolish modern custom, before 
the day of the wedding-gifts has been that of the engage- 
ment—presents in the shape of flowers or small souvenirs 
of more or less cost. The bridal gift, however, is one in- 
volving much more thought, and certainly much more ex- 
pense. And it is always to be taken into account, in de- 
ciding upon it, that, whether this gift is for decoration or 
for utility or for the mere sake of noblesse oblige, it is to be 
chosen not to please the taste of the giver, but to please 
that of the recipient. 

It may be very pleasant to give a thing that shall be so 
distinctive that it serves for a perpetual reminder of the 
one who chose it, almost as a photograph might do. But 
if it happen to be something that does not strike the fancy 
of the new possessors, it is then a positive cruelty to oblige 
them either to see something every day that fails to suit 
their taste, or that has to be put out of sight on account 
of its unpleasantness or its want of harmony with its sur- 
roundings. 

For those in moderate circumstances, if the giver has 
money enough, it is usually not difficult to provide a pres- 
ent that shall be useful and welcome and valuable. And 
for those with whom we have a sufficient intimacy our 
knowledge of their tastes and our freedom in consulting 
them again make the matter easy. But when it becomes 
necessary to make a bridal gift to those of whose tastes 
we are uncertain, or to those who are so wealthy that they 
already have almost everything the heart can wish, who 
have silver and gold and jewels, houses and lands, then 
the task becomes more involved, and really a good deal 
more interesting 

To such persons a gift that simply shows the expendi- 
ture of money is unnecessary and unwise; and if you have 
not a superfluity of money, and they know it, it places 
you in a foolish light. For a gift to such people the 
world—that is, our corner of it—has to be ransacked, and 
something has to be found, curious or beautiful or original 
and unusual, that only research could have turned up or 
an ingenious mind have conceived; something that does 
not merely represent a bank account, but thought, care, 
apd the qualities that money cannot buy; something out 
ofthe-way and undreamed of, and as sure as anything 
can be sure to be without a duplicate among the gifts. 
Such a present is worth more to the builders of the new 
home, the founders of the new family, than any of the 
costly things that they could buy themselves, and it not 
only stands for that for which, in a way, gold has no pur 
chasing power, for the long affection and preparation, but 
for the effort in which there is a certain touch of the gen 
ius that evokes wonders from the hidden and unforeseen. 

But, after all, what do they care forthe best of our gifts, 
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DINNER GOWN, OPALESCENT TAFFETA AND GUIPURE. 
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these two people, who, without a dream that there is trou- 
ble in the world, go forward together into their new life 
as if their feet longed to dance to the fairy music of the 
land where 
East 0’ the sun, west o’ the moon, 
East o' the san and far away, 
The time is always afternoon. 


CHEAP, PRETTY, AND CON- 
VENIENT BED VALANCE. 


Brass beds are incomplete without a valance 
of some kind as a finishing-touch, and this should har 
monize with or be of the same material as the other trap 
pings of the bed. There is a fad now among fashionable 
people to drape beds in heavy effects and rather dark 
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CREAM-COLORED CLOTH CARRIAGE GOWN 


colorings, a Persian or Indian shaw] being considered 
most desirable; but many of us still retain a prejudice in 
favor of inviting white beds, especially where one is not 
obliged to make the one piece serve as a divan by day and 
a bed by night. Cleanliness is a necessary adjunct to 
bed-fittings, and these should be so constructed that they 
may be frequently removed, shaken, or laundered, and 
easily replaced. The simplest way of adjusting a valance 
is to spread smoothly between the spring and the mat- 
tress a fairly heavy cotton sheet; to this is basted the 
valance, which is already cut and finished to the right 
depth; also fulled on a coarse drawing-thread. It should 
be slit up and hemmed at the corners to admit of its pass 
ing smoothly around the posts of the bedstead, and in 
most cases it need be on but three sides of the bed, as the 
head is generally against the wall. After being basted 
firmly it is stitched by machine, when it is in condition 
to be removed and done up almost as easily as an ordinary 
sheet. Shield-pins holding it to the spring at each corner 
keep it in place during the daily process of turning the 
mattress above it. The fulness allowed should be almost 
once and a half that of the measurement around the bed. 
The materials selected may be cretonne, dimity, or any 
goods preferred that is appropriate to whatever style of 
quilt and shams or pillow-roll may be in use. A simple 
and pretty one with an ordinary Marseilles spread is of 
tambour curtain muslin, costing but twenty-five cents 
per yard (though more expensive qualities may be pur 
chased if desired). It is quite heavy, and the embroidered 
effect is good. It also has the advantage of being finish- 
ed top and bottom, requiring only the work of hemming 
the corners instead of making the whole thing, unless it 
is too deep, when the top may be turned over, or some 
tucks put in to shorten it and really add to the effect. A 
single sham two yards wide of the same material is 
stretched across the pillows, the whole giving a fresh, 
clean, and pretty appearance for very little work or 
money. Twelve yards of the tambour is sufficient for 
both sham and valance, at a cost of $8 for the entire 
outfit, the sheet being generally obtainable from the 
spare stock of partly worn household bedding, or easily 
secured for, at most, fifty cents; the whole will be found 
dainty and practicable, and preferable to more expensive 
and less washable valances. 








ALKING GOWN OF HOP- 
SACKING AND FOULARD. 


A pretty and fashionable combination of 
silver-gray hop-sacking and silver-figured old-bluc fou 
lard is the material that forms the model from which 
cut paper pattern No. 176 is cut. The skirt pattern in 
cludes a new skirt, marked to show position for placing 
ruffles and the patterns of the latter. The skirt is of fou 
lard lined with taffeta, and the ruffles, which are stitched 
about the-yrem and the top, are lined with old-biue taffeta 
to match the blue ground of the foulard. As shown in 
the illustration, the shaped ruffles interlap and cross to left 
it the front. The bodice is tight-fitting, with one front 
dart, beyond which the part of the bodice toward the 
centre front is left free, to suggest a jacket. The vest is 
formed of foulard, which is faced 
back to meet the line of the hop-sack 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


which parishiovers make to their churches at this time, 
and even characterize those which the churches them- 
selves send to the Roman Sce. 

The Whitsun-lord (or Whitlord, as he is often called) is 
the man who is chosen annually to preside over the mer- 
rymaking on Whit-Monday, and the Whitsun-lady (or 
Whitlady) is the woman who is his companion for the 
day. 

That this office was not without its perquisites the old 
records show, one of which reads, ‘‘ Paid to her that was 
lady at Whitsuntide, by consent, 5s.” 

Two prominent figures always presided at the Whitsun 
ale also, and they were decked out with ribbons and bells, 
and then danced the favorite ‘‘ morris-dance.” As Whit 
Monday was the last of the festivals following Lent, it 
was also the gayest of them all 

So devoted were the English in earlier times to its fes- 
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Monday is the time for paying rents, annuities, ministers’ 
salaries, stipends, etc., and servants are then engaged and 
dismissed. Although Whit-‘Sunday must be a movable 
feast, it is said that in Scotland the Whitsun removals are 
now legally fixed to occur on May 28, so that the tenants 
and salaried people may know what date to depend upon 
from year to year. 
THE GERMAN WHITSUNTIDE. 

Perhaps in no other country is this scason so much 
thought of as in Germany. Pfingsten, or Whitsuntide, 
ranks next to Christmas with the Germans, these with 
Easter being the most important holidays of the year. In 
all parts of Germany, among both high and low, festivi- 
ties at these seasons is the usual thing, with this differ 
ence, that Christmas merrymaking is all done in-doors, 
while at Whitsuntide everybody is out-doors. 

Whitsuntide is, of course, a relig- 
ious festival, and our Fourth of July 





ing The lining for the bodice may 
be cut from model waist lining No 
139 1 hig bu k of the bodice is like 
1 seamless Eton, having only an un 


der-arm seam, and reaching to within 
an inch of the waist-line in the centre 
of the back, below which the foulard 
isshown. The sleeves are of the ul 
tra-tight variety which are daily grow 
ing in popularity. A slight stitching 
at the forms their sole garniture 
rhe neck is finished with a turnover 
collar of foulard 1 chemisetie of 
with a high 


wrist 


and 
white mousseline de 


BOE 
square tabbed collar « mpletes the 
neck garniture rhe collar and chem 
isette patterns accompany the bodice 
This mode! is an artistic one for use 
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brics or for soft black 
white vest and ruffle lin 
im entire costume of fig 
ured crépe de Chine or foulard 

To make the pattern according to 
illustration 6 yards of foulard 27 
inches wide and 4 yards of hop-sack 
ing 45 inches wide will be required 
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tille, with 
ings, or for 


HITSUNTIDE. 


Hiow many know the 
real meaning of Whitsun 
tide and its ancient cele 

bration? In this country we are apt 
to speak of it lightly as the Ger 
man Fourth of July”—a sort of sum 
mer Christmas, when the birds are not 
the only jolly creatures in the groves 
But the Germans are not the only 
ones to celebrate the holiday even in 
this country, and in many places spe- 
cial religious observances are connect 
ed with the Sunday and the week of 
W hitsuntide 

Whit-Sunday, or Pentecost, is the 
seventh Sunday after Easter. It isa 
church festival, and we are told that 
from a very early date it has com 
memorated the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. In 
the ancient church Whitsuntide was 
one of the two great seasons for bap 
tism—the other being Easter—and re 
ceived the name of White Sunday 
from the albs, or white robes, worn 
by the candidates for orders and the 
newly baptized. Whit-Sunday com 
mences Whitsuntide, which lasts for 
the whole following week, but espe 
cially relates to the first three days 
Although this has shared the fate of 
many of the lesser church holidays, it 
still holds some of its prestige among 
villagers and country people, especial 
ly in European countries 


AINT RUSSIAN CUSTOM 


Russia still observes, in a measure, 
a curious custom that was a gen 
eral one until quite recently. On 
Whit-Sunday afternoon the summer 
garden at St. Petersburg is thronged 
with maids and bachelors of all ages 
and descriptions, and it is an under 
stood thing that the women are there 
on exhibition, The men stroll to and 
fro with a critical air, and coolly 
compare notes on the especial charms 
or defects of the blushing maids. Ifa 
fair damsel pleases a swain he does not 
approach her, but finds her parents, 
and giving an account of his worldly 
possessions he proposes for her hand 
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is a patriotic one; but to all appear- 
ances the manner of celebrating both 
is similar, and it is not surprising that 
the celebration is generally termed 
the ‘‘German Fourth of July” in this 
country. 

The Germans and the Dutch in the 
smaller towns of Pennsylvania knew 
no merrier time than Whit-Monday 
for many generations. Now, how- 
ever, the character of the day is rap- 
idly changing, and as it is no longer 
even a school holiday, it will probably 
drop out of sight in a few years in 
these communities. Even in the 
countries where it has been celebrated 
with the most enthusiasm in the past, 
the season of Whitsuntide seems to 
have lost much of its significance to 
the present generation 

Puese Westcott HumMPHreys 


N THE TIME OF 
MAYING. 


Tuer is a singular effect, either 
of our national tendency to imitation, 
or of our natural affiliation with Eng 
lish tradition, in our acceptance of 
the weather over-seas, as the poets 
from Chaucer to Tennyson have re 
ported it, as if that same weather were 
our own 

All English literature has treated 
the month of May as though it were 
an escape from Eden and carried the 
balmy breath of that locality about 
with it, together with profusion of 
bud and blossom, of birds and bees 
and southwest winds. Of course it 
is probably all that in portions of Eng 
land. But the world on this side of 
the water has taken it for granted 
that that sort of thing is the right 
eous May here, and that any different 
arrangement of thermometer and ba- 
rometer is out of course, and only a 
repeated version of the old story of 
Winter lingering in the lap of Spring; 
just as it is popularly supposed that 
November, which statistics show to 
be usually a bright and beautiful se 
ries of sunny days with us, is or ought 
to be a time of fogs and suicides, be 
cause that is its character in London. 
So we expect flowers when there are 
no flowers, neglect our furnace fires, 
let the children go Maying without 
cloaks and mufflers and leggings and 
overshoes, and warm ourselves with 
the fancy that the May of lust year 
was a much blander period of time 
than is the May of this year. 

But on this side of the Atlantic, and 
north of our midland puarallels, no 
such atmosphere as this flowery and 
balsamy one of song and story belongs 
to the month of May. On the con 
trary, storm after storm is the legiti- 
mate role of the month—east winds 
blowing in from the sea, north winds 
blowing down from the Great Lakes, 
only the grass defying the chill, and 
certain little wild flowers that look as 
frail as if made out of that chill, and 
are really capable of withstanding co- 
horts of frost ; while the too usual ac- 
companiment of the rainy winds are 
barking coughs and the hoarse whis- 
pers of rasped throats, fortunate if 
they do not do irreparable harm be- 








The parents take account of his 
cause, and he goes on his way until 
evening, when the young girl is be 
trothed to the most acceptable suitor 
who has appeared—or, to put it plain 
ly, is given to the highest bidder 

The girls fully understand the situation, and accept 
their fate as a matter of course; but as the yearly exhi 
bitions grow steadily less numerous, it happens that the 
custom lacks its old-time popularity 


ENGLISH CELEBRATIONS 


In the Church of England Whit-Sunday was appointed 
in 1549 as the day on which the Book of Common Prayer 
was to be first used. Very little attention is given to spe 
cial celebrations at the present day, but the season was 
formerly observed with feasting and merrymuaking, the 
festival being called Whitsunale. Half a dozen different 
words explain the character of the day. Whitsunale is 
the festival that is held on Whit-Monday iu large barns, 
where all the neighboring peasants come to dance and 
feast and have a gay time generally. 

Whitsun farthings, or Pentecostals, are the offerings 


WALKING GOWN OF HOP-SACKING AND FOULARD 
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tivities that in Shakspere’s ‘‘ Henry V.” the great dram 
atist makes the Dauphin of France say, sneeringly, about 
a plan for war: 

And let us do it with no show of fear; 

No, with no more than if we heard that England 

Were busied with a Whiteun morris-dance. 


The morris-dance, which, by-the-way,was the fandango, 
was originally taken from the Spanish, and was so called 
because the Moriscos first brought it into the Peninsula. 

WHIT-MONDAY RENTS. 

In Scotland very little attention is given to Whitsun- 
tide celebrations in the form of feasting and merrymak 
ing, yet the people attach great importance to the season 
because of the rent collections. Whit-Sunday is simply 
kept as a movable feast on account of Easter; but Whit- 


fore June comes and melts their rigors. 

It is quite largely in view of this 
tendency to take certain English 
weather for granted as our own, on 
account of the dear old poetry on 
which we were reared, and which is 
our own as well as England’s, that there is so much 
carelessness and exposure to the variations of \tempera- 
ture. For we should bethink us that the influenza is a 
companion that goes hand in hand with our Northern 
May, and is all on the alert to penetrate any joint of our 
armor—that is, any texture of our flannels—that may be 
open to attack; and although in its simpler forms influenza 
is merely a discomfort, it has of late years appeared in such 
complications as to make it approach the nature of a veri- 
table plague, its sequelze being often of a deadly sort, If 
it sometimes falls upon us like lightning out of a clear 
sky, all the more should we give it no chance when the 
skies are gray with mist and the wind is its very breath. 
Because May flowers are offered in the market, it is no 
reason that our young daughters—in the longing for ro- 
mance that makes it seem necessary to go a-Maying— 
should hasten to ransack the wet woods, unless clothed 
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Of serge 44 yards 44 inches wide will be required for this gown, or 8 yards of 
piqué 27 inches wide and 1 yard of white linen. The color of the model gown was 
bright blue stitched with white, with paler blue anchors (which may be bought sep- 
arately and applied by hand) in corners of collar. If rendered in piqué, pink and 
white, bright leaf green and cream, and dark blue and bright red will be found artis- 
tic combinations. 


HE CHILDREN’S SUMMER FARE. 


To many mothers the warm season is fraught with dread of digestive 
troubles for the little ones. They feel that all kinds of intestinal disorders 
stalk through the land in search of the younglings of the flocks. In this 

matter pre-eminently is the proverbial ounce of prevention worth vastly more than 
many pounds of cure. The best way to keep a child's digestive organs in good con- 
dition is by never allowing them to become disordered. In order to attain to this 
longed-for state the mother herself must regulate the child’s diet. 

One of the first precautions needed is a careful investigation of the drinking-water. 
Country wells and the water supply at fashionable summer resorts are often contam- 
inated. If there is the least uncertainty about the quality of the water it should be 
boiled thoroughly before it is given to children, All water given to a baby under 
two years of age must be boiled. The “flat taste” of which some persons complain 
may be obviated by pouring the water from one vessel to another for several min- 
utes before drinking it. Bottles containing boiled water may be closely Gorked 
aud laid in the refrigerator closet to become chilled. Iced water must be tabooed. 

Doubtful milk must be sterilized or Pasteurized before the little folk indulge in it. 
This process is not necessary when the liquid is to be taken by children past the 
teething age—always providing the milk-supply to be good, and taken from many 
cattle rather than from one cow. 

Fresh vegetables may be eaten by the children who are old enough to have a mixed 
diet. From this diet exclude cucumbers, new potatoes, radishes, turnips, aud cabbage. 

The little ones may indulge freely in fresh ripe fruit, and should be encouraged to 
eat this for dessert in preference to many sweets. 

Here is a good bill of fare for children. For breakfast, boiled hominy or rice 
served with an abundance of milk or cream, a poached or soft-boiled egg, whole 
wheat muffins or lightly buttered toast, berries and sugar. For noon (which must 
be the children’s dinner hour), mutton broth, rare beef, baked potatoes, green pease, 
and for dessert, fresh or stewed fruit, with sponge-cake made the day before. For 
supper, bread-and-milk and apple sauce. 




















MODIFIED SAILOR GOWN, 
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in cold-weather array and aware that they will not find flowers there. And the fact 
that old English songs dwell on the blithe and gay features of ‘‘ charming May” should 
not lead one of us to lessen the weight of our flannels, or to forget our umbrellas or our 
overshoes. A little precaution in May means a great deal of pleasure in June; and if 
we wish to wear thin gowns and sit out-dvoors in summer, we must wear thick garments 
and guard doors and windows and cracks in this possibly treacherous time of promise and 
disappointment 


ALE GREEN VEILING HOME GOWN. 


A veRY simple model, and one equally adaptable for slender or full figures, 
has a bodice tucked horizontally across the upper part, both back and front, the 
tucks reaching around the body in an almost complete circle. At the left side 

of the bodice, under the arm, occurs the break in the circle. Here the veiling is plainly 
fitted over the lining, which should be cut according to model waist lining No. 139. 
The tucks across the bodice are an inch deep, six in number, and are carefully marked in 
the pattern. These and the tucks upon the sleeve (of equal depth) are made directly in 
with the garment, wherein they differ from the tucks shown upon the upper skirt. In 
the latter instance fitted folds of veiling are made to do duty as tucks. The depth of 
these folds is one and one-half inches. Under the lowest fold, or simulated tuck, is a 
slightly circular ruffle with scant gathers, and this is finished by a fuller and narrower 
flounce, which is also fashioned after the circular model. This again is finished with a 
deep hem. The skirt may be worn over a drop skirt of cream-colored taffeta. The po- 
sition of folds upon the skirt is marked upon the pattern, and graded fold patterns are 
also included with the design. The bodice is fastened at the left side, and finished in 
Greek scallops, which are utilized as a cuff trimming. The plain collar is fastened at 
the left side of the front by three French gilt buttons. The costume design will prove 
a dainty one for evening use during the summer and autumn. 

To make this gown in veiling of one color, 44 inches wide, 9 yards of material will be 
required. 


IRL’S MODIFIED SAILOR GOWN. 


THE sailor gown is at all times a useful and thoroughly comfortable one for 
growing girls, besides having a distinctly picturesque quality of its own. The 
girl’s pattern garment issued as cut paper pattern No. 1005 is that of a modified 

sailor costume, with a skirt of late design, and a bodice that, while yielding the perfect 
freedom to the arms and body that all healthy young girls require, has yet a shapely effect 
that makes the costume available for general purposes rather than those of merely out- 
door character. The skirt is in four pieces—a front gore and two side gores and one 
circular ruffle. There isa single inward-turning pleat on each side of the centre back 
seam, and the fastening is made at the left front side seam, which may be finished with 
a ‘‘fly” or visibly buttoned to correspond with the fastening of the bodice. The cos- 
tume is designed to be made of unlined serge or of piqué. Material for lengthening the 
skirt should be allowed at the edge of the skirt under the ruffle ; but where this length- 
ening is allowed for a similar allowance should be made in the seams of the ruffle, es- 
— in the centre back seam, in order that these may be opened to meet the increased 
flare of the skirt when the change is made. 

The bodice has a plain French back, slightly gathered in the centre at the waist-line, 
and a double-breasted front which merely suggests a pouch. The neck is finished with- 
out a collar, but where desired the pattern of the adjustable collar which accompanies the 
costume may be used for a fixed collar of the same material as that of the gown. The 
collar and cuffs in the illustration are of stiff linen, and indications are marked on the 
pattern to show where buttons or hooks may be placed to fasten the collar into position. 
Flat pearl buttons will prove most serviceable for this purpose. The round-necked sailor 
vest should be of linen or of the same material with the adjustable collar. The sleeves 
are comfortably large, but follow the lines of the arm, according to the latest decrees of 
fashion. No lining pattern accompanies this costume, which is designed especially for 
serges, flannels, or piqués, as before observed. 
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PRINCESSE GOWN WITH STOLE. 


ROUP OF 
FROCKS. 
Tue two fabrics which are in highest favor for 
frocks for Commencement exercises are organdie (or book- 
muslin, as it is known in the English markets) and point 
d’esprit net, plain or dotted; the two preferred trimmings 
are white satin ribbon in narrow widths and Valenciennes 
lace and insertions. The newest treatment of the latter is 
to form an edge of it without the addition of a scalloped or 
fancy lace. Since ‘‘ clothes, from the king's mantle down- 
ward, are emblematic,” white the gown surely must be, 
as symbolical of the care-free life of girlhood, but to this 
may be added a touch of rose-color or of blue, as the 
wearer nay choose. Many of the yoked frocks designed 
for Commencement are made with detached 
guimpes, in order that the dress may do later service as a 
party gown—a practical idea which commends itself to the 
mother or daughter of modest or even of lavish purse. A 
group of seven organdie frocks, shown on page 429, shows 
the variety of shape and garniture that will obtain in such 
gowns during the school-closing ceremonies of the pres- 
ent year 


GRADUATION 


occasions 


HE first has a plain blouse fastened under the left 

arm. The entire bodice, back and front, is trimmed 
with Valenciennes insertion and edging, applied vertical- 
ly and horizontally, so as to produce the effect of squares. 
The plain-fitting sleeve is without lining, but is trimmed 
with bands of insertion. Cuffs and epaulettes are formed 
of full flounces edged with Valenciennes. The collar and 
sash are of white satin ribbon. The dress is made over 
lawn. The organdie skirt is quite plain, but for the full 
ruffle of organdie and lace, topped by entre-deux of Valen- 
ciennes. 


HE second gown is of point d’esprit over organdie. 

The bodice of this frock opens in the centre of the 
back, and has a round yoke edged with satin ribbon frills, 
a number of which ornament the collar. The bodice is 
smooth in the back, but is gathered in front. It is made 
upon a double lawn lining, over which is plain net, the 
latter being covered in turn by a gathered point d’esprit 
waist. The sleeves have a tight lining of organdie, over 
which is a plain net sleeve under a dotted one. The upper 
part of the sleeve and the centre front of the yoke are 
trimmed with bow-knots formed of frilled satin ribbon. 
A ruffle of net edged with a satin frill outlines the wrist. 
The skirt is in triple form, the innermost skirt of organdie, 
the middle of plain net, and the outer one of dotted point 
d’esprit, the last trimmed with a deep flounce edged with 
satin frills. 


N the third gown of plain white organdie the skirt is 

made over another of lawn, the dress skirt being trimmed 
with two deep full flounces of organdie headed by narrow 
hemmed ruches of the same. The full blouse opens in the 
centre of the front, the opening being concealed by loops 
of mauve ribbon, which, continuing from the collar, form 
a cravat with long ends reaching quite to the waist-line. 
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The fulness of the blouse is laid in lengthwise pleats reach- 
ing from throat to waist, crossed at intervals by entre- 
deux of Valenciennes. The sleeves are of unlined or- 
gandie, made tight, and horizontally tucked. The wrists 
are finished with fancy. insertion. tabs without edging, 
and the upper sleeves have epaulettes formed of double 
ruffles edged with insertion, beyond which extends a nar- 
row hem. 


VERY elaborate treatment of organdie is shown in 
the fourth gown, which, besides the full trimming of 
waist und skirt, has a peplum wrought in braid pattern 
with narrow blue satin ribbon ruches. In this instance the 
yoke and blouse open at the left side. The former is of 
lain unlined organdie trimmed with heavy lace insertion. 
Yraped over the shoulders and outlining the yoke is a 
short full bertha, the edges of which are scalloped and 
trimmed with narrow ribbon ruches. An undulating pat- 
tern is worked upon the lower front of the blouse in nar- 
row satin ribbon, ‘The shirred sleeves have three lines of 
ruching extending from shoulder to wrist, where a turned- 
down fancy cuff, ruche-trimmed, completes them. The 
under-skirt is of lawn, the organdie skirt over it having a 
narrow ruffle above the hem, which is surmounted by 
ruches of same fabric, over which the peplum falls. The 
collar is of sutin ribbon, trimmed in the back with a frill 
of organdie, satin-edged. 


ECAUSE of their youthful effect round yokes are pre- 

ferred to pointed ones in most cases, as will be seen 
by the illustration. One of the prettiest treatments of 
the round yoke is shown in Fig. 5of the group. The 
closely shirred yoke is of white organdie over organdie, 
and is defined by full pleated ruffles of point d’esprit, 
edged with narrow satin ribbon frills. Beneath these the 
bloused lower bodice is trimmed with bow-knots of gath- 
ered satin ribbon—a scheme of trimming which is again 





A TUCKED 


MODEL. 


carried out about the skirt above the wide flounce. The 
frock is lined throughout with thin lawn, excepting the 
yoke, which, as above described, is built upon an organ- 
die foundation. Besides the ribbon frills which outline 
the top of the deep flounce, the latter is trimmed with 
four narrow ribbon frills at its lower edge. The elbow 
sleeves are finished with a ruffle similarly garnished. The 
sleeve itself is of the mousquetaire variety, finished with 
triple ruffles (ribbon-edged) over the shoulders. 

As has been said, narrow ribbons and flat insertions are 
the only trimmings shown upon graduation gowns, unless 
the ruchings of organdie and point d'esprit be excepted. 
Occasionally a Valenciennes edge is seen in connection 
with insertion of the same lace, as in the case of the sixth 
figure, where stiff bows of insertion are outlined upon 
cream-white organdie. 


PRETTY treatment of flat lace trimming is shown in 

the sixth figure of the group, where the back of the 
bodice and each of the two sides of the front are trimmed 
with bow-knots of Valenciennes insertion three-quarters 
of an inch wide. The lace forms a festoon which drapes 
in a continuous wave about the bodice quite to the front 
opening. The bodice is smoothly but not tightly adjusted 
to the form, excepting at the sides of the V front, where a 
slight gathering supplies a pretty fulness. The V is of 
dotted point d’esprit, very full and finished by a satin 
ribbon neck-band which passes about the neck and ends in 
a pretty bow at left side. The edge of the ribbon nearest 
the face is finished with a soft ruching of plain net. 

The frills which finish the surplice front are here bor- 
dered with Valenciennes, which, however, only appears 
in insertion form on other parts of the garment. The 
skirt is shaped in narrow gores, divided by vertical entre 
deux of Valenciennes, and three full but narrow ruffles 
trim the bottom of the garment, which is worn over a 
lawn foundation skirt. The sleeves are made without 
lining, and have handkerchief cuffs—that is to say, shaped 
so that four corners droop over the hand as those of a 
handkerchief would were the centre cut out and the rest 
adjusted to fit the sleeve. The upper part of the latter 
is trimmed by an applied stiff insertion bow, and similar 
garniture ornaments the sides of the bodice. The vest 
consists of flat pleats of unlined organdie, over which the 
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lace surplice meets. A collar is formed of satin ribbon, 
also a girdle, and bows of the same ornament the bodice 
on each side of the front. 


HE last garment in the group to be described has a 
circular skirt, the width of which is amplified by an 
added circular ruffle, plentifully trimmed with narrow 
pink satin ribbon. This pretty frock is intended to do 
service later as a dancing gown, and has a removable 
guimpe, so that the gown may be worn décolleté if de- 
sired. The bodice has scalloped ruffles outlining the neck, 
which are finished with double rows of pink satin ribbon. 
Undulating lines run from the low neck to the waist- 
line, where a wide pink satin ribbon girdle completes the 
bodice. The skirt is similarly treated, the ribbon trim- 
ming encircling the skirt in deep waving double lines. 
This gown is made over sheer lawn, with middle skirt of 
lain net, and outer one of dotted point d’esprit. The 
ong mousquetaire sleeves are of the latter, made upon a 
foundation of plain net, and are finished with a fine pleat- 
ed ruffle of dotted net, edged with frilled satin ribbon. 


RINCESSE GOWN WITH STOLE. 


A verY handsome gown of dark green light- 
weight clotli is trimmed with velvet in a darker 
shade of green, and has a long stole of white silk 

embroidered in green puilleties of varying shades. The 
neck is cut out round in front over a yoke of velvet, and 
the velvet revers are trimmed with jewelled buttons 
matching the paillettes, 


TUCKED MODEL. 


AN effective use of tucks is shown in the mod- 
el illustrated. The yoke, the upper part of the 
sleeves, and the sash are of black lace; black lace 

rosettes finish collar and sash, and the narrow shoulder 
straps of black velvet ribbon. The tucked material, 
which in this instance is blue veiling, is used for the plain 
sleeves, the body of the waist, which fastens in the back, 
and the yoke of the skirt. It is laid plainly over the 
waist lining, with but a very little fulness at the waist, and 
this drawn into the belt without any blonse effect. This 
model will be found especially pretty for slender young 
girls, and made in thin summer materials. 


UMMER COSTUME IN TAFFETA 
AND LACE. 


SILVER-GRAY taffeta of a soft quality is made in 
princesse effect with a long tunic of black lace slit up in 
front. The slightly gathered guimpe, collar, and sleeves 
are of the taffeta, and a touch of color is added by the 
trimming of moss-green velvet ribbons, laced in and out 
through the lace, forming a double belt and shoulder- 
straps, and finished with four-looped rosettes, all arranged 
on the left side of the gown. 





SUMMER COSTUME IN 


TAFFETA AND LACE, 
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CHAPTER XLI 


XCITEMENT, fear, and exultation walked patter 
ingly to and fro all day in the heart of Kit Ken 
He was called up in class, and, answering 
at random, he brought down on him the wrath of 
Professor Jupiter Apollo, who, standing by the 
1 rails of the rostrum, hurled at him one decimating 
which rang long in Kit’s ear, *‘ Sir, the only man 
truly despicable is the man who can work and will not 


neuy 


hacke 


nlence 


Long afterwards, when Kit was ill with brain-fever, he 
ised to turn this into Latin in twenty-four different ways. 
A month before Kit would have choked with shame to 
have such words spoken to him, Now they seemed light- 


er than vanity to him. But Rob Grier, who was called up 
ifter him, and who acquitted himself with the wooden per 
fection of the conscientious lexicon-rustler, shook his head 
amily 
Kennedy 
ye dinna watch oot 


he said, ‘‘ you are cleverer than me, but if 
faith, I'll beat ye yet!” 

But the anticipation did not appear to afford the black- 
amith-student much satisfaction 

Ye'll bide in the nicht, and we'll work her thegither 
when I get in frae my teaching,” he said, almost implor- 
ingly, to his companion 

Not said Kit 

ws,” 

So all day he walked to and fro outside the garden of 
Eden, and saw the tree of the Knowledge of Good and 

ivil glimmering ripe-laden through the pales. 

Rather before his hour Dick Bisset came up the stair. 
He rang the little bell which tinkled just on the other side 
of Mrs. Clristison’s hall door, and with a condescending 
nod strolled past that lady as soon as she had opened it, 
leaving a trail of cigarette smoke like incense behind him 

** Well,” he cried, heartily, ‘still at it? By Jove, how 
you fellows do grind. You'll be the better of a let up. 
Shut these books and come on. We have to go round by 
Mary’s school. I going to ‘ask her out.’ I bet I 
know how to yarn ber Johnny of a chief!” 

Kit explained that the open books on the table belonged 
to Rob Grier, his roommate, and putting on his hat, he 
went down into the pale blue misty twilight of the Edin- 
A frosty wind had whipped them dry, and 
now drove astray flake or two of snow horizontally along 
the streets which looked north and south. Kit had never 
in his life been conscious of so keen an elation of the blood 
as on this humming lamp-lit evening of early winter. A 
tingling appreciation of life bubbled headily in his brain. 
He saw with a curious clearness,and seemed to divine by 
instinct whither each passenger-was heading and what 
drew him thither 

Kit did not know that this power of heightening his 
own sensations by contrast with those of others was due 
to an essential corpuscle of his blood inherited from his 
father. It was this which had ended in taking him away 
from Lilias Armour early that autumn morning nearly 
twenty years ago in the company of Nick French. 

Kit only knew that walking by the side of Dick Bisset 
in the crisp frosty bite of the winter twilight, through the 
exciting pour of well-dressed people, made the Cottage by 
the Crae seem a thousand miles away. It came upon him 
suddenly, and not at all remorsefully, that for the first 
time_in his life he had forgotten that morning to say his 
As the two youths swung out of the defile of 
high houses on the Bridges they looked suddenly upon 
that astonishing panorama which, seen at the hour of 
vioaming, never fails to excite a thrill in the most hard- 
ened and most unemotional, even in a lawyer escaping 
from the Parliament House or an engine-driver coming up 
from a twelve hours’ spell upon the foot-plate 

lhe Waverly Station was now no more a prosaic rail- 
way terminus. Common details were sunk in a pale 
luminous silver mist, through which burned a thousand 
lights—warm, yellow, and kindly. The blue deepened 
beneath the rock. There it was indigo, with a 
touch of royal searlet where the embers of the sunset lay 
broadly dashed in against the west. Princes Street, that 
noblest of earthly promenades, whose glory it is to be no 
street, lay along the edge of a blue and misty sea, bejew 
elledwith scattered lights, festooned with fairy points of 
fire, converging. undulating, and receding till they ran red 
into the eye of the sunset 

Above all towered the ancient strength of the castle, 
battlemented real as a cloud, insurgent as a wave, massive 
as its own foundations, as it etched itself bold and black 
against the spreading splendors of the west 

* Olt, look!” cried Kit, laying his hand impulsively on 
the arm of his companion. “ I did not know God had made 
anything half so beautiful!” 

Dick Bisset laughed 

‘That's all very well,” he said; ‘‘but I'll lay you a 
crown we'll better it for beauty before the night is out.” 

Ashamed to admit how much the scene had moved 
him, Kit was about to make a laughing reply, when he 
saw something burn a moment on the highest tower of 
the castle. The sun had touched the flag in its final 
downward plunge. Like a flake of gold it floated a mo- 
ment, and then vanished like a tongue of flame blown out- 
ward from a conflagration. : 

And Kit Kennedy remembered that he had never taken 
down the white handkerchief from thé top of the pine- 
tree above the stepping -stones. His mother would be 
looking at it from the dull windows of Kirkoswald. 

After this he was silent all the way to the factorylike 
school in which Mary Bisset taught. He scarcely listened 
to her brother's declaration of his plan of campaign. 

‘I know the Johnny who runs this show,” he con- 
fided; ‘‘ he’s rather gone on our Mary, 1 think. Used to 
come up to see father (of course it was father) when he 
was a student. Mary was only a kitten then. After 
when he got up a bit he got her this place. He's a decent 
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sort, but soft as they make ‘em. Lord, it’s like taking in 
a baby to yarn him! I'm going to tell him Mary can’t 
wait to-night because she has to recite to the sick kids in 
the hospital over at the end of Laurieston. Fact! He'll 
believe it too, right as the mail. It'll go, I tell you! The 
only thing is to keep Mary from giving away the snap to- 
morrow. That needs more savvy. But I bet I can 
work it!” 

Kit was left without in the deepening dusk. The 
lamps no longer seemed to exist by sufferance of the tidal 
glow of the sunset. They burned with their own proper 
Justre against the dusky bosom of the mother night. The 
mill-stream of homeward-bound folk ran more strongly 
away from the city. Even Leith Walk was picturesque 
in this light. It was no more a mere lane of communica- 
tion between the mistress sitting aloft in a well-aired 
drawing-room and the handmaid in the scullery. Its con- 
verging lines of lights ran to a point which seemed to ter- 
mivate in the midst of a deep blue plain. That was the 
northern sea, off which the stray snowflakes had been ar- 
riving all the afternoon. 

Kit stood waiting in the dusk, his heart beating with a 
certain pride in living. His lips tasted life; his eyes were 
englamoured with expectation. Pretty girls passed him 
on their way to the theatre, which meant work to them. 
Quietly, sedately they went by. Kit thought they were 
girls who had been at the university classes at St. Mar- 
garet’s. 

Others passed, arm in arm, humming gay airs. Kit 
looked longer at these. He thought they were actresses. 
They were students of St. Margaret's. 

“ This is nice, Mr. Kennedy,” said a voice in his ear; 
“it was kind of Dick to get me off. Mr. Cathcart is so 
kind. He always lets me go when Dick asks. But he 
generally puts such curious questions in the morning. I 
don't know what Dick can say to him.” 

There was Mary Bisset, prettier than ever. Kit won- 
dered that he had even for a moment considered the girls 
who had passed to be pretty. Such alight of release was 
in her face, such a sauciness of half-defiant friendliness 
was on her lips, that Kit could only stammer and mutter 
commonplaces. 

“Well, Dick, where are you going?” his sister cried, 
putting ber arm through his. 

‘First to supper and then to an entertainment, sis! 
What do you think of that?” he answered, carelessly. 

Mary clapped her hands. This time they were very 
neatly gloved when she appeared. 

**Oh, I am so tired,” she cried— ‘‘ so tired of children. 
I don’t think I ever want to see one again. Inky, frac- 
tious little brats! And they were so extra fretful to-day. 
I wish I had the infant class. They are sticky, but dear. 
Where are you going to take us, Dick? How nice it will 
be, just you and Mr. Kennedy. I am so glad you have 
made friends. Lam sure Mr. Kennedy works too hard. 
It will do him good to get out awhile.” 

“That is not the opinion of my professor,” said Kit, 
honestly.‘ He thinks I do not work at all.” 

“Oh yes, 1 know,” said Mary Bisset, looking up at 
him with eyes that seemed to turn his vital parts to water 
within him; “‘they used to say the same when I was a 
student—only at Argyle House, you know. They never 
thought we did enough, however hard we worked. And 
I was not very clever, you know.” 

‘**There are one or two others coming to-night,” said 
Dick; “ girls, too, so you won't be lonely.” 

“How nice—girls whom I know?” said Mary, a little 
more soberly. 

** Well, no—I don’t think so,” replied Dick; ‘‘ but you 
soon will. They are girls who are easy to get on with.” 

* Oh yes, I remember,” said Mary, with a relieved ex- 
pression in her voice. ‘ They are girls who had stalls at 
that Charity Bazar you went toso much last month. You 
told me about them. Didn't I guess right?” 

Dick Bisset was palpably uneasy. 

**T say,” he cried, suddenly, pulling out his watch, ‘‘I 
did not know it was that time! I must go and fetch the 
others. I say, Kennedy, do you mind taking my sister a 
little walk and bringing her to Sponton’s—you know 
gee 4 well, ask then—about half past six—that is, 
in halfan hour. But be sure not to be late, for we have 
to go to the entertainment afterwards.” 

** Oh, Dick, don’t be long,” said Mary, distressed. ‘* Mr. 
Kennedy will not know what to do with me long before 
that time. And suppose you were not there when we 
came, it would be dreadful. What should we do?” 

‘* Why, wait; that’s all you would have to do. 
I'll be there right enough; so don’t worry, Mary.” 

Dick vanished up the steep little hill which led to St. 
James's Square, while Kit and Mary walked leisurely 
down the garden side of Princes Street. They were 
silent for a while, moving side by side with a curiously 
pleasant sense of proximity. 


But 


CHAPTER XLII. 
SPONTON'S. 


HE sunset had burned: itself out. The castle was 

only a denser mass against the dark gray sky. A 
light haze of suow-cloud obscured the stars. The city 
seemed roofed in for the night, but the brilliance of the 
stretching miles of lights was not dimmed. 

‘* This is better than the school-room,” said Mary, sud- 
denly, with a little effort and a long undrawing of her 
breath. ‘‘Do you know I have never been here before 
after dark. Dick is always so busy.” 

**I—I am glad you see it first with me,” said Kit, fight- 
ing with the difficulties of speech. Had it been Betty he 
would have talked easily enough, but this dainty marvel 
froze him. Yet the girl’s happiness at her unexpected 
deliverance was childlike and unrestrained. 

** It is so lovely to have a whole night to myself, and so 
kind of Dick. I wonder what made him think of it. He 
has been a great deal at a Charity Bazar—to buy a field for 


his athletic or football club, or something. It has takena 
lot of time and trouble. I wish I could have helped, and 
had pretty dresses to go selling things in.” 

Mary Bisset sighed, and looked down at the plain black 
dress and trim mantle which outlined her slender figure so 
clearly against the reflected lights of the pavement. 

Kit cleared his throat to speak. It had suddenly be- 
come dry, and when his voice did arrive it came in vol- 
canic bursts and had a strange hard quality. The girl 
looked up expectantly. 

“You were going to say—” she suggested. 

Kit tried again. Still it would not come. But just 
when he had almost given up hope of ever being able to 
say another articulate word, his voice came back with a 
suddenness which made him start. 

‘** Will you take my arm, Miss Bisset?” 

Kit actually looked round to see who had spoken. It 
was not his own voice he heard. 

The pretty girl gave a little skip. 

“Of course I will. How strange it seems to be called 
Miss Bisset out of school. I shallexpect you to snap your 
fingers, like this, and say, ‘ Please, Miss Bisset, will you 
wipe my slate for me?’ ” 

** May I call you Mary?” Kit ventured, beginning to be 
astonished at himself. Her little gloved hand was on his 
arm. It looked exceedingly small and smooth, while the 
glove fitted without a crease. This was not at all like 
walking in the woods with Betty. The lad drew a long 
breath. 

* You are getting tired,” said the girl, evading the bold- 
ness of Kit’s question. ‘‘ Let us go back.” 

**Oh no, not yet, Mary,” said Kit, who, having now 
overcome the resistance of his voice, resolutely pursued 
his advantage. 

But there is little use in chronicling over again these 
eternal and unvarying tentatives of young and innocent 
hearts. How he teased her to call him by his first name; 
how he used hers in every sentence for the pleasure of 
hearing it spoken unreproved; how she, denying the ad 
venturous recklessness of ‘* Kit,” presently condescended 
upon the half-way house of ‘* Mr. Kit,” with which the 
hero had in the mean time to be satisfied; how, having ut 
tered it once, the pretty girl blushed and would have 
drawn back. 

‘I did not say it,” she said, and then, with charming 
irrelevance, went on: ‘‘ Well, you made me say it. You 
know you did. I will take away my band and go home 
by myself if you say I said it.” 

It was all very charming and delightful to these un 
staled souls. But the moments sped, and Mr. Dick Bis 
set was waiting at Sponton’s. Kit’s heart was rippling 
like a river over pebbles in a water-break, so quick and 
continuous was its beating. His eyes were feverishly 
brilliant, his brown face a little pale, and he walked not 
on Caithness flags chilled by the north wind, but rather 
upon rolling clouds and the viewless air. 

Suddenly, after Kit had reached his right hand over 
and rested it on the smooth brown glove long enough to 
feel the warmth strike upward into his bare frost-bitten 
fingers, the pretty girl started, and light as a falling 
suowflake her glove ceased from his rough tweed sleeve. 

She clasped her hands tragically, as she did when she 
recited at the hospital. 

“Oh, what shall we do? 


It is seven o'clock already! 
Dick will be so angry. There it strikes from St. Giles 
Listen! How could we have been so careless, Kit?” 

It was the first time she had ventured it, and the mono- 
syllable fell with a sharp sting of exceeding pleasure 
ableness upon the lad’s ear, and vibrated long in his 
heart. 

She did not put her hand back again on his arm, but 
he did not care. 

**Kit—Kit!” he said, softly, to himself. ‘She called me 
‘ Kit.’”” 

And he had the good sense to know his limit, the 
guarded bounds of the night, and not to try for more. 


‘**Sponton’s — yes, this is Sponton's!” said the sleek- 
haired tightly buttoned boy who stood behind at the 
swinging glassdoor. ‘‘ Mr. Bisset’s party? Yes, sir; up 
stairs, second on the right.” 

Sponton’s had been a famous place in the beginning of 
the century. In it had sat Scott and Jeffrey, talking 
ceaselessly, while with clear-cut cameo face Lockhart had 
listened. Earlier still one Burns (lately Burness) had 
come across the new bridge and tasted the Scottish stone 
ale, “‘ virulent as a tass of raw brandy.” It had been the 
rallying-place of the new town wits against the old, of 
the “* Sports” and “ Jeremies” against the bookish haunt- 
ers of the old town printing - presses and stationers’ 
shops. 

But of late Sponton’s had fallen on evil times. 
warehouses had walled it in. A domed public depart 
ment had overshadowed it. Its once commanding site 
had narrowed with the years to a shy many-angled lane, 
affording unrivalled opportunities for quiet approach. 
Many douce Sunday - plate citizens knew Sponton’s. 
When men rubbed shoulders there oftentimes they did 
not recognize each other. There was something in the 
air which provoked after-reticence. 

Yet there was nothing definitely wrong about Spon- 
ton’s — nothing that might not have been set up and 
printed in the morning paper. Only when after a dinner 
there a well-known sculptor was found to tumble into an 
area with a broken neck, there was a black mark against 
Sponton’s in most serious men’s minds 

Needless to say neither Kit nor Mary Bisset had the 
least idea of this as they went up stairs. But the con- 
sciousness of it accented the look of surprise on the face 
of the befrizzed powder-tinged attendant who came for 
ward to say respectfully, ‘‘ Will the lady take off her 
hat?” 

“Oh no,” said Mary, quickly, and a little breathlessly 

(Continued on page 426.) 
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A YouNG woman who has ances- 
tors but no heirlooms, taste but no 
fortune, ingenuity but few materials 

to work with, married a man who loves her 
dearly; but as yet the drudgery of business 
has not yielded the luxuries which he con- 
siders herdue. So, as water always finds its 
own level and people their deserts, she beau- 
tifies the interval with wonderful cunning 
and dexterity. Their suburban home is an 
amplified dove-cot, cozy, but not cost The 
garden is full of fragrance and co or, the 
kitchen temptingly clean, and the sleeping- 
rooms, in the English style, only for repose; 
no pictures mar the flowery walls, only 
warmth and light and peace greet you as 
you enter. It is the living-room, however— 
dining-room, library, parlor in one—that she, 
this tasteful woman, has excelled herself. 
The room is broad and low and sunny, open- 
ing out upon the garden. The curtains at 
the dormer-windows are of plaid muslin, at 
eight cents a yard, hanging straight with 
narrow ruffles; another set are at both ends, 
of figured calico—green and brown palm 
leaves in small design—bought at the coun- 
try store for five cents a yard. It resembles 
the Oriental prints, and is made double with- 
out ruffles; the cushions and divans are 
covered with the same quaint stuff. The 
fireplace is of brick with wrought-iron and- 
irons; the lamp, on the low broad table, of 
Japanese earthen-ware, with a shade of pale 
yellow and frame-work of iron. The floor 
is stained a weather-beaten color, between a 
gray and a brown. like the shingles of Nan- 
tucket; over this is a rag carpet, plain and 
quaint. The portiéres at the door leading 
into the sunny hall are of creamy material— 
seersucker with a crinkled stripe; they hang 
straight without any unnecessary draping, 
and are edged with “ everlasting-trimming ” 
—a sort of coarse linen braid, so cheap that 
the price isa mere song. The banging book- 
shelves and plate-racks are of natural birch 
wood, the boards colored green, and the 
posts left with the bark on. Outside the 
window wooden boxes, sold at the depart 
ment stores, hold rich ** leaf mould,” and are 
full of a tangle of flowers. Mignonette 
spikes rise high, and sway in obeisance to 
the passing breeze, and pansies, daisies, and 
verbena shine out of the green 

A neighboring pantry contains all the pro 
saic dishes and silver; the table, divested of 
the cloth and centre-piece, is covered with 
a square of gray linen crash, worked with 
a cross-stitch border in blue, green, and yel 
low—a Russian design. Inexpensive etch 
ings and copies of the classics line the 
walls, interspersed with plaster casts 
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Sykur should always be used for children teething. 

It othes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and | is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
\Adv.) 


FOOD FOR BABIES 


Must be nourishing and saltabie, ind by “suit 
ible food” is me ant 1 food which a child will 
properly digest milate. Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Conden nd “Mil k for forty years has been 
the leading infant food. Book entitled “ Babies” 
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rHE LAST ECHO FROM THE HORSE-SHOW. 

funy say that all the ribbon streamers which were 
offered to the winners were perfumed with the Vio 
LETTES DU CZAR of On1za- LEGRAND (sold by all per 


furmers and druggists), this delicate perfumewith which 
Madison Square Garden, the rendezvous of all the 
pretty women, was completely impregnated.—[ Adv.] 


SUPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 





Hot 
Biscuit 


are made with Royal Baking Pow- 
der, and are the most appetizing, 
healthful, and nutritious of foods. 

Hot biscuit made with impure 
and adulterated baking powder are 
neither appetizing nor wholesome. 

It all depends upon the bak- 
ing powder. 

Take every care to have your 
biscuit made with Royal, which is 
a pure cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, if you would avoid indigestion. 
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clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
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sand virtues of soap; this 
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trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 
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Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
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| and gentlemen, 

and for sale by all 
retail jewelers. 
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illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcu Co., 
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Continued from page L%, 
‘I will leave my clouk 
miod 
There was no difficulty in locating the room where Dick 
sisset and bis friend Mr. Marmy Styles were holding 
heir select little supper party. A hum of brisk talk, a 
opping of corks, told that Kit's loan could not go far in 
a place. It was well that Mr. Styles was a partner 
in the ‘‘ This Style Nineteen and Eleven” shop at the 
corner of the Bridges 
Kit and Mary were hailed clamorously by Dick from 
the other end of the room 
Here you are-—we thought you had bolted. 
er have you ? ‘A starry night for a ramble 
sort of thing, I suppose. Come and sit down.” 
Kit was stunned at what he saw, and Mary Bisset poised, 
quivering, with a look on her face as if she meditated 
flight 
But Dick 
time 


Here is 


and goinaslam. Dick won't 


I 
t 
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Wherev 
that 


beet 


pulled her round by the arm, talking all the 


a lady friend of mine who wants to know you, 
Mary. My sister, Miss Violet Clifford. Sit down, Mary 
Here, Kennedy, do your duty!” 

Somehow Kit found himself in a chair. Mary was 
d by his side, removing her gloves. He saw a fold 
ed white napkin on his plate, and he had not the least 
idea what to do with it. The glitter and hum dazed him, 
snd he started when a hand was laid on his shoulder 

Hello, Kennedy!” said a familiar voice. “I did not 

»w you were up to this sort of thing. Congratulate you 
on your pace,my boy. But what would they say up in 
the Kirk on the Hill—eh, what?’ 

Kit turned, smiling stupidly, and there behind him, 
ind cool in evening dress, was Clement Sowerby 

Instantly Kit conscious that he alone of all 
present was dressed in tweed. Some were in biack morn 
for the affair had a very informalair. But Kit 
onceivably miserable. He thought that Mary 
He knew the other fellows would 
He recognized amusement in the half-smile on Sowerby's 
face ‘ 

Yet he could only vacantly sfare and look at the daz 
ziing frout of Sowerby’s shirt 

Bisset lives on the same stair,” he said, awkwardly, 
ind he asked me to bring this young lady, his sister.” 

Sowerby bowed slightly, as Mary glanced shyly up 


sents 


easy 
became 
ing coats 
feit in 


would despise him 


Very pleasant duty,” he said. ‘See you again. 
Tata!’ - 
But as he fell back, Sowerby, who was a better fellow 
than he gave himself credit for, muttered, “ Beastly 
shame to bring his sister her: What a sweep! . 


CHAPTER 
His F 


XLII 
ATHER'S SON 


\ JHEN Kit had time to distinguish persons, he no 
ticed 


that there was a general forcing of note 
umong the ladies of the party. Their color was gener 
ully a trifle high—and permanent. Not like Mary's, 


which (Kit thought, with a strange elation) paled to lily 
clearness one moment, and the next was pink as the inner 
rose leaves, where the dew lingers longest in the morning 
Their voices were mirthful, but lacked the woodland 
sbandon of Betty’s when she wus tantalizing the foresters, 
or Mary's gay ripple when she had clasped her hands and 
said, **Oh, Kit, that is a nice name—so much better than 
Christopher!” 

The general note of dress was also a little forced, but 
Kit thought that no doubt some of the costumes were 
purti-colored because of the fancy-dress bazar 

But his eyes rested with a curious pride on the plain 
black gown of the girl beside him 

No one of them is like her,” he summed. up his ob 
servations. And many of the men about the table seemed 
to think so. Mary kept her eyes on her plate, and after 
the first stun of surprise seemed to draw nearer to Kit 
talking earnestly and quickly all the time. 

Kit’s heart beat faster than ever at this subtlest flattery 
He sat up straighter and looked more boldly about him 
He found no difficulty in doing as the others did, and he 
emptied again and again the curious glass which was set 
before him. A fuller tide of life ran through his soul 
Life became suddenly wider, richer, fuller. Every day 
he had to live seemed another promissory note of thrilling 
experience He began to talk, and, with the eloquence 
of the natural observer, he told Mary Bisset of the beau- 
ties of his own Galloway 

He told of the delicate flushing of the rose-bells of the 
heath in early June, ‘till the wild moors look like a 
pretty girl blushing,” he said, and he looked at her as he 
Pal it 

The girl's knife and fork trembled on her plate with the 
vibration of his voice in her heart 

He described the great corn-field, with its acres of rus 
tling oats, and the wind waves coming and going across it 

It shines just like the sun on your hair, Mary,” he said 

There had been a hush at the table. Several had been 
curiously regarding the rough tweed-clad student with 
the pale eager face. Among others was the rubicund old 
proprietor, successor to the original Sponton. To him 
wwe had not brought reverence and the hoar hair 

So that, without Kit’s being the least aware of it, his 
voice was beard all over the room, in the hush before the 
rising of the ladies 

‘* Yes,” he repeated, for the pleasure of seeing Mary 
Bisset's cheek turned a little towards him, ‘it is true; I 
will say it. The wind on the corn at home is just like 
the sunshine on your hair when you go down the street 
on a windy morning!” 

A roar of laughter ran round the table 

* Bravo!” cried Clement Sowerby. ‘‘ Kennedy can see 
us all and raise us at this game. Bravo, old man! Gallo 
way forever—in love or war!” 

lu the laughter which followed all rose, and the ladies 
trooped out, Mary Bisset following, with a crimsoned 
face. The girl Violet Clifford came and took her by the 
arm kindly, and went out with her. Then all the men 
regrouped themselves, and began to talk quite different- 
ly. Kit did not understand a tenth of what they said. 
But after he had sat looking about him for ten minutes, 
the old proprietor of Sponton’s came up, and, with his 
usual familiar courtesy to his guests, bent his dyed mus- 
tache over Kit and said: ‘ May I have the pleasure, sir, of 
knowing your name? You remind me so strongly of a 
face I used to see here thirty years ago.” 
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‘‘My name is Kit—that is, Christopher Kennedy,” he 
answered 

The rubicund man stood back to take another look at 
him. ‘Bless my soul! Well, well, well!” he said. 
‘* Strange—” 

** What is strange ?” said Kit, absently enough, with his 
eye on the door at which he expected to see Mary Bisset 
reappear 

** Nothing—nothing,” replied the proprietor, with his 
fingers on his chin; ‘‘a coincidence; nothing more. I 
once knew a man of your name.” 

“Now, then, pay the shot!" cried Richard Bisset, jovi- 
ally. ‘I'll take the chink now, for you fellows won't 
have a rap on you by to-morrow morning. Come, shell 
out. Ten bob for yourselves and five for the lady.” 

Kit rose, gasping, but had the presence of mind to show 
no surprise. Yet his heart fairly sank within him. An- 
other of his few pounds gone—the precious pounds which 
were to see him through the session. More as a precau- 
tion than anything else, he had put one in his pocket when 
he came out. He handed it to Dick. 

“All right; you're a blooming Creesus,” said he. ‘I 
saw this fellow with a pack of these last night at his 
‘digs.’ The other five shillings will just do for the en- 
trance money to the Elysium.” 

And Mr. Richard Bisset thrust Mr. Secretary Fleming's 
crisp bank-note into his pocket 

At this moment Miss Violet Clifford put her head pret- 
tily in at the door with her hat on, a flamboyant composi 
tion of satin and feathers. 

** Well, lazy fellows,” she tinkled, ** we are ready if you 
are. Perhaps, though, you don’t want to come. If not, 
there are others in plenty who will.” 

Opening the door wider, she came into the room and as- 
sumed the dignity and port of a sergeant-major 

**"Shun!” she cried. ‘‘Stand at ease! Order arms! 
Quick march!” 

And she waited till all had passed her. Kit was last, 
and as he went by she took him by the arm and detained 
him a moment. 

**See here!” she whispered, hurriedly. ‘‘ Take that girl 
home. She is a teacher in a school, and though there's no 
harm for us—or you perhaps—there may be both harm and 
trouble for her. It’s a shame for Dick to have let her 
come.” 

“* How can I? 
pects it.” 

‘** Nonsense!” cried the girl, angrily. ‘‘I tell you you 
do not know. It will do her harm iu her profession to be 
seen at the Elysium.” 

They had moved out now, and Kit, looking down the 
narrow hall which formed the private entrance to Spon- 
ton’s, saw Mary Bisset standing near the door as if medi 
tating flight. As soon as she saw Kit she made a slight 
gesture as ifto go to him. But seeing Miss Clifford's 
hand on his arm, she stopped suddenly, and somewhat os 
tentatiously resumed her conversation with her brother's 
friend, Mr. Marmaduke Styles 

‘*Now go,” said Miss Clifford, giving him a little im 
perious push. ‘ Do as I tell you.” 

Somewhat unceremoniously Kit took possession of 
Mary, ousting Mr. Styles without apology, and they were 
on the door-step and going down the steps before he knew 
it. The Elysium was quite near to Spontof’s, and, as the 
night was fine, the party had elected to walk to the boxes, 
which had been reserved for them. 

Mary was very silent, though she suffered Kit to take 
her hand and put it on his sleeve. But there was no 
warmth in the pressure. 

‘*Mary,” said Kit, as soon as they were out of hearing 
of the others, *‘ do you think we should go with the others 
to this place? Would your head master like to hear of it?” 

I am not responsible to him for where | go—nor to 
you either, Mr. Kennedy,” said Mary, with considerable 
asperity. ‘Iam with my brother.” 

Kit wondered what was the matter, but had not the 
tact to find out without asking 

“I think you should let me take you home,” he said, 
lamely enough. 

Mary instantly removed her hand from his arm and 
turned to look for Dick. 

* You are at liberty to go and find that girl with the 
dyed hair if you like,” she said, with a pretty spiteful- 
ness; “ I will accompany my brother.” 

““Why, what’s the matter, Mary?” cried Dick Bisset, 
who was coming along after them. *‘ What's this? Ken- 
nedy want to go home? Oh, nonsense; of course not, un- 
less you would rather. Well, make up your minds!” 

And he passed on, with Miss Violet Clifford on his arm. 
As the latter went she cast a look backward at Kit over 
her shoulder, which happily Mary did not intercept. 

Mary stood a moment, secretly relenting at the sight of 
his dejected countenance. 

“ Are you sorry?” she said, severely 

**T am sorry you are angry with me,” said Kit. 

* Well, let’s say no more about it; come along!” 

And putting her hand more confidentially than before 
on his arm, she said: “‘ Kit, I did not like that man with 
the watch-chain. He frightened me a little. But I feel 
quite safe with Dick—and you!” 

There was nothing left for Kit but to obey, and so now 
the pair, left last of all, silently followed the others in the 
direction of the famous Elysium Theatre, Auditorium, and 
Music Hall, as it was named in the advertisements. 

At that time the entrance to the better places was not 
through the present spacious hall, with its bunched electric 
lights and countless palms and statues. The entrant to 
the boxes or stalls had to pass along a narrow lane, half of 
which was occupied by a concreted channel, down which 
in winter rains the stream flowed to the subterranean lev- 
els of the Cowgate. It seemed to Kit that, as he turned 
down here with Mary on his aim, he caught a glimpse of a 
dusky figure flitting before them. 

But he saw no one, and he was just making up his mind 
by which of the three doors arranged side by side he was 
to enter, when out of the darkness straight in front of 
him a figure stepped into the glaze of the gas-jets—a figure 
haggard, worn, emaciated, scarce of this world; 2 figure 
which struck shame and gratitude and fear all at once 
into Kit’s heart. It was the man to whom he owed all, 
yet upon whom since leaving Galloway he had scarcely 

vestowed a single thought. 

The orra man stood before him, between Mary Bisset 
and the door of the Elysium. 

Kit disengaged his arm with a quick cry, and ran for- 


* said Kit. ‘‘I have promised. She ex- 
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ward with his hand held warmly out. The orra man, in- 
stead of shaking it, put his own right hand behind him. 

‘* No,” he said, “I will not shake you by the hand till 
you tell me what you mean by going there!” 

He pointed with the index finger of his left hand to the 
brilliant portals of the Elysium. 

“Why,” said Kit, a sort of obstinacy coming over him, 
*‘T am taking this young lady to join a company, of whom 
her brother is one. Nothing more!” 

‘*No,” cried the orra man, tragically; ‘that for you is 
the way of death, with hell following after. Others may 
try it unharmed, but not you. And if this gir! is as inno- 
cent as her face proclaims her, as I think her to be, take 
her to her home. She will thank you one day.” 

“T owe you much,” said Kit, doggedly, but you have 
no right to dictate to me what I should do. No, nor to 
this young lady. I tell you, I am taking her to her bro- 
ther.” 

‘Brother or no brother,” cried the orra man, ‘‘ you do 
not pass here while I can prevent you. Listen! I have 
a right to prevent you. I myself have flaunted it in such 
companies as you were led into to-night. I have tasted 
the tree of bitter knowledge. I have eaten the apples of 
Sodom that grow thereon. The ashes are under my tongue 
now. Kit Kennedy, that way is death to you. I have 
seen it. The germ is in your blood. I knew that it would 
grow, and that I alone could save you ; for this | left Gal- 
loway. For this I came to Edinburgh, that you might 
never know, what I have known, the utter agony of having 
dragged the innocent down with you to the pit—the re- 
morse, the bitter, unavailing regret for the past—I tell 
you, turn and flee! Stand not on the order of your going. 
Go!” 

‘*T will not,” said Kit, excitement towering in his brain. 
‘Stand out of the way! What right have you to say 
where I should go, or with whom?” 

And with his strong young man’s arm he would easily 
have swept the frail body of the orra man out of his way, 
but a white flash seemed to pass across the countenance 
of the ragged man who withstood him. It seemed as if 
his features had been suddenly lit up by a flash of light- 
ning which shone only on them. 

**T will tell you, Kit Kennedy,” he cried, “ the right I 
have to withstand you, I also am Christopher Kennedy, 
and your father!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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° EDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Ir is a pathetic thing to see people struggling 
with reduced circumstances—that is, a reduction 
of income, and an inability to live as they have 

been in the habit of living. 

But much heart-break would be spared if when such 
adverse fate comes people would only at once settle down 
and accept the new and smaller income, and live on what 
it will easily give them, rather than to try to ‘‘ keep up 
appearances.” Every day we see people trying to live in 
a large house with one cheap maid -of-all.work, where 
they had kept; and kept busy, three competent servants, 
or even more—trying to keep up with the society that 
they can no longer afford to move in, by scrimping and 
toiling everywhere, and having no happiness and no 
peace and comfort; giving an occasional dinner or lunch, 
and going without necessaries to pay for them; making 
over old gowns indefinitely in order to accept invitations, 
and carrying hearts that ache harder and harder all the 
time. 

If only they would come down themselves and drop 
the world instead of letting it drop them, the fall would 
not be so hard to bear—to say, honestly, ‘*‘We had to 
leave our home because we could not afford to live in it,” 
rather than to make excuses and explanations, such as, 
“We found ourselves so far from our friends,” or, ‘‘ The 
neighborhood was not quite healthy”—or too warm, or 
too cold, ete., etc. We all hear these things, and we all 
know what they mean, and five out of six people sneer 
when they leave, and say, ‘‘ Why don’t they tell the truth? 
—everybody knows it”; and the sixth person, who may 
be truly sorry and grieved for their troubles, cannot give 
the only one thing in the world that money cannot buy— 
true sympathy—because uncertain if it be wanted or will 
be received kindly. The made-over clothes grow shabby, 
and little by little the invitations fall off, and at last the 
family in reduced circumstances is dropped. Then heart- 
aches redouble, tempers suffer, health gives way, looks 
suffer, and all to keep up “‘ appearances.” 

Now the part of society worth catering to does not 
care a rush for appearances that are only a mask, and 
does value the calm and quiet dignified acceptance of a 
smaller income, or no income at all 

It is in such cases that ‘* blood tells.” 

The real gentlewoman goes to work and makes no fuss 
about it, and sometimes finds in the changed conditions a 
new and broader life, and a keener interest in and wider 
knowledge of the world and its shams and its realities. 
It is the real people themselves for whom the desirable 
portion of society cares; and what does it matter if a tiny 
parlor ina tiny flat takes the place of a big drawing-room, 
if the same charming woman is in it, the same sweet 
thoughtful hostess, even if her gown be not in the latest 
fashion, and her refreshments of the simplest sort? 

The best way to deal with a bully is to knock him 
down, and so it is with reduced circumstances: the peo 
ple who knock them down will be able to stand on their 
own feet. 

Healthy necessary work may develop a splendid char- 
acter in a woman who would have had but little of it if 
she had not been obliged to put her shoulder to the wheel 
in good earnest, and by so doing had enlarged her whole 
nature. It is the way we look at things and take them 
that makes troubles of any kind bearable or absolutely 
unbearable 

If we have burdens we must take them up and carry 
them, whatever they are, with all our hearts and all our 
strength, or they will always be underfoot and tripping 
us up, and making us fall and stumble; but, picked up 
and shouldered, even if we stagger for a while, they often 
turn out to be much easier to carry, and not half so heavy 
as they had appeared to be while we stood and looked at 
them. 

This is a receipt that needs personal trial before one can 
understand its value. 
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Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


VERANDAS AND PORCHES. 


AM inclined to think that as a people we 
| know but little as yet about verandas, 

and certainly still less about terraces and 
loggias and all the out-door appointments of 
a house, which add so enormously to the 
poetry and charm of living, and which at the 
same time help to preserve to us a sense of 
privacy without which neither poetry nor 
charm is possible. Were I an architect, one 
of the very first plans | would lay out for 
myself would be the reformation of porches 
and verandas. Nearly every one of them 
now faces directly on the village street or on 
a dusty highway. Every word uttered on 
them must be heard by the passer-by. What 
gossips it makes of our women, who cannot 
but get into the habit of knowing just how 
many times Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Robinson goes 
out or comes in, just who goes to see her, 
and how long each visitor remains! All the 
sweet refining influence of the out-of-doors 
is lost in this way, and one is obliged to miss 
the opportunity which the living with flow- 
ers and trees and grass, undistracted by peo- 
ple, gives. In very small houses, to be sure, 
where there is no other place for the porch, 
the kitchen being built in the rear, some 
manner of excuse is to be urged. But what 
shall we say of houses, costing often hun- 
dreds of thousands,and surrounded by lawns, 
where the veranda or porch on which the 
family are supposed to sit in summer, have 
their afternoon tea and their morning work, 
is the only possible approach to the front 
door? Fancy a stranger's calling, and hav- 
ing to run the gauntlet of a dozen pairs of 
eyes perhaps! And fancy being willing to 
live a larger part of one’s domestic life in the 
publicity of such a place, and subject to the 
interruptions it entails! 

A veranda ought always to be distinct 
from the porch and away from the front 
door, It ought never in this climate to have 
a permanent cover, but to be furnished with 
awnings, so that in winter the sun need not 
be kept from the windows. On such a ve- 
randa._much ofthe summer life of a family is 
supposed to be spent. Provision is always 
made for it. Special rugs, chairs, tables, 
and hammocks are arranged here daily, with 
flowers in profusion and greens. 


put up when necessity requires. Many per- 
sons have a corner arranged for breakfast. 
The afternoon-tea table is also brought out 
on it. The chairs are generally of willow, 
and the cushions covered with some cotton 
stuff which will not smell of thedamp. The 
flowers are set out in pots of brass or terra- 
cotta or are arranged in boxes. Almost al- 
ways some scheme is followed. The pink 
geraniums and the white are largely used in 
England, and especially in London about 
Hyde Park. Nothing is much more beau- 
tiful than nasturtiums. The honeysuckle, 
being a vine, can only grow on a support. 
But what perfume it lends, and how it brings 
the humming birds! 

Upstairs porches—or loggias, as many per- 
sons adopting the manner of the Italians pre- 
fer calling them—are almost a fad with many 
householders. They add an element of 
beauty to most dwellings, and that inde- 
scribable air of refinement which one is apt 
to find only among the more highly de- 
veloped. These loggias are susceptible of a 
more intimate arrangement, as it were, than 
verandas, and, decorated with flowers hung 
with awnings and hammocks, they become 
more attractive than any other part of a 
house. On Mount Desert there is one of 
this kind, which, like all of them, can only be 
reached from the house. An inlet from the 
ocean just misses its foundations, and the 
branches of the evergreen and the oak shut 
it in on twosides. Here the family life goes 
on undisturbed by intruders,and to this place 
some of the fortunate few are admitted. 
When I first went out on it I realized that I 
had at last discovered an ideal for which I 
had been looking all my life. And yet such 
an ideal, though without the view, is easily 
within reach of the most modest of builders, 





L. T. M.—First of all, do not go to a hotel where you 
are ‘‘to all appearances a guest, yet there in the inter- 
est of the proprietor,” unless you are absolutely con- 
vineed that you are right in doing so; that you believe 
in the place, in its management, and that others, drawn 
there by you, will find it desirable. When you can do 
this your duty becomes clear. You are, as a guest of 
the proprietor, to play the part of the guest, to make 
yourself agreeable to his other visitors, to see that 
those about you are well cared for, that their demands 
are consiJered, and that every one coming within the 
radine of your influence is the better and more com- 
fortable for it. You are probably asked to play this 
réle because you have tact or some good quality, but 
you would be dving a reprehensible act if you entered 
into any such arrangements with a proprietor whose 
methods you could not absolutely endorse, It seems 
to me that your case resolves itself into a question of 
conscience. Be sure of the place, and that you approve 
it, befure you commit yourself. 


A Morurn.—We can only advise you to consult a 
physician. 


E. W. B.—Write to the Woman's College of Medi- 
cine, Stuyvesant Square, New York city, for a cata- 
logue and whatever information you may desire. 
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constantly because they cannot bring themselves to tell all about 


é erm ARE WOMEN EVERYWHERE WHO SUFFER ALMOST | 


their ills to a physician. 


Such women can surely explain their symptoms and their suffering by letter 





to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., for 
the confidence reposed in her has never 
been violated. Over a million women 
have been helped by her advice and 
medicine, 

Mrs. Pinkham, in attending to her vast 
correspondence, is assisted by women 
only. If you are ill,don’t delay. Her 
reply will cost you nothing, and it will 
be a practical help, as it was to Miss 
ELLA E. BRENNER, East Rochester, 
Ohio, who says: “I shrunk from the 
ordeal of examination by our physician, 
yet I knew | must have treatment. My 


)\ troubles were backache, nervous, tired 


feeling, and severe pain regularly recur- 
ring. I am so grateful to you now that 
I am willing to have my name published 
to help other girls to take their troubles 
to you. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound used as you wrote me has 
made me entirely well and very happy. 
I shall bless you as long as I live.” 
Mrs. Pinkham. receives thousands of 
such letters from grateful women, 
Miss NELLIE RUSSELL, of 138 
Grace St., Pittsburg, Pa., in a letter 
to Mrs. Pinkham says: “From child- 
hood I suffered from kidney trouble, 


and as I grew older my _ troubles 
increased, having intense pain running from my waist through the 
lower part of my body. One day, seeing your advertisement: in one 
of our papers, I wrote to you. 
“When your reply came, I began taking 
your Compound and followed your  ad- A WOMAN 
vice, and am now in perfect health, and 
would advise any lady, rich or poor, to HELPS 
take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


pound, which I can praise above all other 
It is a wonderful help to women.” 


remedies. 


WOMEN 








A hanging | 
Japanese straw screen or Venetian blinds are | 





LORD BERESFORD'S 
Th BREAK-UP of 


CHINA 


WILL LORD BERESFORD’S famous Mission to 
the commercial future of that 
country? The book gives his opinion of the commercial 
outlook, based upon observations and interviews with the 
great Chinese Viceroys and foreign merchants in China. 
He decides in favor of the policy of the “Open Door.” 
He decides against “ Spheres of Influence.” 


China determine 


concise, and convincing. 


to hour. 


the commerce of the world. 


With Portraits and Maps 
514 pages. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 00 


He presents in one volume the 
political and commercial situation in the great Empire 
whose very existence is hanging in the balance from hour 
It is a book for the economist, for the Ameri- 
can business man, and for all those who are interested in 


He is clear, 
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in curing Indigestion, Stet; Bentache, Constipation, and all Bilious 
’ 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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WITH A TEN 


SELF-HELP. 
Fr ‘that in the com DEMONSTRATES 


that in the command of the problem of 

philanthropy the control of self is the 
most important factor. Whenever any work, 
personal or associate, is so administered that 
the worker becomes irritable, self-seeking, 
or conceited, a boomerang is set in motion 
that sooner or later must rebound upon the 
hurler’s head without accomplishing the 
mission on which it was sent forth. ‘I'o be 
an amiable worker is more important, than 
to be a prominent one. There are many 
good women, notable in philanthropic hosts, 
whose good deeds are rendered almost value- 
less by childish outbursts of temper or 
amusing exhibitions of self-seeking. Broad- 
Vy speaking, no education is complete to- 
day unless it has provided for associate life 
of some sort. There are lessons that can 
only be learned by working with other peo- 
ple for one common object. There is such 
a thing as using an organization as a post- 
graduate course. 

To get along with people is the secret of 
success in life. Learning how to adapt her- 
self to the needs and peculiarities of her 
associates is one lesson that every member 
of a Ten has the opportunity of studying. 
The best effects for the cause, as well as for 
the development of personal character, are 
attained when a girl begins her philanthropic 
life with this motto, My own duty and other 
people’s rights, rather than with this more 
popular adaptation, My own rights and oth- 
er people’s duties. To magnify an office 
and insist upon due deference from fellow- 
workers is often the first step in the develop 
ment of the spirit of discord that is the 
ruin of so many worthy societies. Our zeal 
about points of parliamentary law is often a 
selfish desire to exhibit knowledge at the 
expense of others. Whenever a girl finds 
herself more anxious to prove her point than 
to have a meeting pass off pleasantly, it is 
time for self-examination and a search after 
knowledge of values. <A study of the wo 
men who are always rising to a point of 
order, or object almost automatically to 
every motion made by their associates, will 
reveal the fact that generally they are the 
drones in the hive, the despair and dread 
of the workers. Any project is apt to reach 


| a successful conclusion in spite of tliem, 








rather than because of any effort on their 
part to really help along. Mrs. Whitney 
makes one of her heroines say: ‘‘Some 
things must be crowded out. There is not 
time for all.” It is for every individual 


| member of the Ten to decide what must be 


crowded out of her life as a philanthropist, 
petty personal gratification or unselfish de 
votion to duty. 

One of the pitfalls into which a girl is apt 
to stumble in charitable work is the abuse 
of sentiment. We remember the crusader 
who, within sight of the ‘‘ Holy City,” turn- 
ed his cross-handled sword into a spit for 
roasting swine. So it happens that the best 
weapons at our command are often put to 
debasing uses. We are so merciful to some 
people that we become unjust to others, or 
we allow wholesome helpfulness to degener- 
ate into mawkish sentimentality. It is pos 
sible to treat a protégée so injudiciously that 
her last state will be worse than her first. 
You can rescue people simply to spoil them 
at your leisure. Our payment is one way in 
which harm is done those we wish to help. 
An impulsive girl will sometimes give her 
protégee more than her work is worth, and 
then recommend her to her friends. Natu- 
rally the same wages are expected, and, 
if not given, ‘there is apt to be trouble 
generally for the employer. This setting of 
false standards of payment is one way of 
straining the quality of mercy into injus 
tice. 

Another method, quite as common, is in 
conducting one charity so that it inevitably 
creates another, Starvation salaries are paid 
teachers in free kindergartens, and there is 
such a thing as asking working-people to be 
contented with half-pay for the sake of some 
cause. Tradesmen are practically boycotted 
if they refuse to give some of their wares to 
be sold for the benefit of those whose lives 
are not of half the value to the community 
that their own are, To do justly, as well as 
to love mercy, one must walk humbly, with 
the prayer of the old Yankee often on the 
lips—“‘Give me the warm heart, but over 
against it set the cool head.” 

No associated life can do its perfect work 
in the development of character if the in 
terests of the home are neglected for outside 
claims. It is often more gratifying to a 
girl's esthetic sense to recognize her rela- 
tionship toa King immortal and eternal than 
to own her simple duty to a disagreeable 
earthly father. Foreign missions present a 
much easier field than herown home. Some 
times she joins associations and works dili- 
gently for causes simply to take her time 
and thoughts away from the galling petti- 
ness of her surroundings, forgetting that 
work done outside can never compensate 
for her failure to minister to the needs of 
her own household. The most important 
education is the education we give ourselves, 
and self-help must always be the first step 
to helping others. 

HeLEN Jay 




















LIFE AND HEALTH 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 








NO. XL—LIFE AND MONEY-MAKING. 
LEXANDER DELMAR, WHOSE WRITINGS 
on money have become an authority on that sub- 
ject, complains that the great writers on civiliza- 
tion have left out of account one of the principal 
influences which have contributed to hastea or to 
retard the progress of society. He says: “ Race, climate, 
natural resources, religion, laws, customs, and other cir 
cumstances have been accorded their due weight; mone 
ouly is slighted—money, which is essentially a social insti 
tution; money, whose operation upon society has been lik 
ened to the circulation of the blood in the human body; 
money, without which human society is unconceivable.” 
In the same way that the effect of money has been ignored 
in social science, 80 it has been ignored in the relation to 
hygiene and therapeutics. The most potent medicine 
that exists is money. It is safe to say that two-thirds of 
the troubles and more than half of the actual diseases 
that occur are due to the lack of money. 


F MONEY COULD BE DEALT OUT BY A PHY- 
| sician’s prescription, after the same manner as tinctures 
ind pills, it would be surprising what great cures would 
be effected. The dosage would have to be regulated with 
as great care as that of other potent drugs, which, while 
in small doses are capable of healing, in larger doses will 
destroy life. So it is with money: to those who have too 
much it becomes a burden and a care —a certain amount 
of trouble, of course, in the mere addition and subtraction 
which are required to keep the accounts balanced and to 
look after the interest; but that is not the physiological 
effects of an overdose of money. Too much money cre 
ates a feverishness characterized by continual restlessness 
und the awakening of insatiable desires. Since money 
represents the value of all things, the immense sums that 
certain people have obtained by inheritance or their own 
endeavors arouse in them the desire for the unattainable, 
and this becomes their affliction 
Of all the tonies, however, that exist, there is nothing 
like a suitable amount of money. The anxiety and the 
striving to make both ends meet, the difficulty of getting 
evough to pay expenses for education, for the proper ap 
pearance in society, for the demands not inordinate nor 
unreasonable that must be constantly met, and the adverse 
circumstances which prevent the carrying out of these 
ends are what undermines the constitution, disturbs the 
digestion, promotes insomnia, lowers the vitality, and ren 
ders the depressed and disheartened human being a prey 
to the many acute diseases which afflict him. Colds and 
bronchitis, pneumonia and consumption, find thus their 
easy prey. The prevention would be a congenial and 
steady employment that would yield the desired income. 
The restorative would be the same 


It is in the hands of 

those who have the great fortunes, so much more 

than they need or can use. The rich of America are noted 
for their benevolence and systematic giving. They take 
the place of the government in monarchies, and carry for 
ward enterprises in art and science and exploration which 
tend to the advancement of human knowledge. They 
build magnificent buildings for schools, colleges, museums, 
and hospitals. Many of these are monuments which per- 
petuate their names. All of this is highly commendable, 
and must be one of the most satisfying of all the grati- 
fications that wealth can bestow. All of this goes to the 
advantage of the public; most to that of strangers, and 
those whom the donors will never see. There remains a 
number of cousins, aunts, uncles—even possibly brothers 


HE PHYSICIAN CANNOT PRESCRIBE THE 
| medicine from the apothecary 


FOR SPRING DAYS 


NOTHER NOTABLE VOLUME IN THE BIO- 
graphical edition of Thackeray's works has ap- 
peared It contains ‘‘ Denis Duval,” ‘‘ Lovel 
the Widower,” ‘‘ Roundabout Papers,” ete. Mrs. 
Ritchie, continuing her charming reminiscences 

of her father, tells us that the ‘“‘ Roundabout Papers” 
might serve as a diary of the last years of her father’s 
work. She observes: *‘ It has truly been said that in life 
ideas are the only facts that last. Other things pass and 
disappear, but ideas grow and grow in people's hearts as 
time goes on and men learn their long lessons and accept 
the teaching of life; and so perhaps the best cairn or 
monument to the memory of a good man is that one 
which his friends put up to him in spirit and in truth. 
As one looks back at the warm expressions at the time of 
my father’s death, one feels how much was meant by 
them. Here is Charles Dickens writing from his heart 
and noting the little familiar things which the mind first 
turns to in a bereavement, and then come Mr. Trollope’s 
words of affectionate and true feeling: 

“*He carried his heartstrings in a crystal case,’ he said; 
and there isa record of his saying, as he spoke of a future 
life, ‘If I thought I should never see old Thackeray 
again, I should be a very unhappy man.’” 

The ‘' Roundabout Papers” range over many subjects, 
as, for instance, on “‘ Being Found Out,” on “ A Medal of 
George LV.,” on * Screens in Dining-Rooms,” on “‘ Half a 
Loaf,” on ** A Chalk-Mark on the Door.” Many of these 
papers are most subtle little sermons. They belong 
not to the evanescent and the transient, but to that eter 
nal and enduring literature which has a claim on every 
generation, and which is as fresh in one century as in an 
other, Other authors come and go; Thackeray remains a 
master to the end 


and sisters—who have not been favored by fortune, and 
who are sick and afflicted from lack of means. They 
would be made well if only a little of the sunshine of 
prosperity could be shed upon them. Suppose the old 
father, troubled with the care of his family and how they 
are to be provided for, could know that his millionaire 
relative had set aside a certain sum, the income of which 
was to come to him regularly: the effect upon his health 
and spirits would be incalculable. The many mortgages, 
small but pressing, are as baleful in-their effects as an at- 
tack of fever. If these could be taken care of, and the 
burdens removed, the amount of health and happiness 
that would take the place of anxiety and ill health would 
be surprising. 


HE GOSPEL OF HEALTH FOR MAN IS THE 
T gospel of work. No one can be well and strong 

without a proper amount of exertion, be it of mus- 
cles, be it of brain. The result of exertion should be a 
return commensurate with the energy expended. If the 
exertion is made and the result is inadequate, the disap- 
pointment and discouragement react upon every organ 
and tissue of the body, and lower the vitality and tone 
of the whole system. It has been said that ‘‘ money is 
representative, and follows the nature and fortunes of the 
owner. The coin is a delicate meter of civil and social 
and moral changes.” It should have been added of health 
changes as well. Too much has been said in disparage- 
ment of the dollar. Americans have taken too much to 
heart the gibes and jeers of foreigners who speak of the 
Yankee love of the dollar. Americans have a more cor- 
rect idea of the value of money, and are more willing to 
exchange it for that which will advantage them, than 
those of any other nationality. They part with their 
money most eagerly for that which will bring them health. 
They realize also that money is the means by which ev- 
erything is attained. It is the means of obtaining power 
which will make them kings and of royal blood. As 
Emerson has expressed it, ‘‘To be rich is to have a ticket 
of admission to the master works and chief men of each 
race. 


HE EFFECTS OF OCCUPATION ON MIND AND 
T body are many and various. In the pursuit of the 

means for existence man becomes too often a mere 
machine. He stays ina rut. He receives the compensa- 
tion which his training and experience lead him to ex 
pect, and he looks not beyond the day’s or the week’s 
work. He takes his trade, his occupation, as a matter of 
course, and carries it on from habit. He begins his life 
work at an early age, and without the deliberation which 
should be given to it. Time goes on, the weeks lengthen- 
ing into years, and the years into decades, and the active, 
healthy, eager part of life has gone, and each week's and 
year’s income has been only sufficient to meet the demands. 
Then, at the time of life when, from the nature of things, 
one should begin to take work less heavily, comes the ne- 
cessity for it more pressing and exacting. The result is 
further lowering of the vitality, and the more ready yield- 
ing to disease. Aside from the matter of dollars and 
cents, one should get from the work which is the daily 
pursuit a mental and moral stimulus, a satisfaction which 
is a reward, otherwise the health and strength requisite 
for its proper accomplishment will be lacking. It is not 
necessary to impress upon those at the threshold of life’s 
endeavor the necessity for desiring to make money. It is 
seldom that he who is not well endowed with this world’s 
goods does not feel the longing for them, and say, with 
fervor and earnestness, ‘1 wish I was rich.” The aspi- 
ration should rather be, “I wish I had enough to keep 
me from worry and care.” Indeed, the attainment of this 


BOOKS 


EW PERSONS ARE STRONG ENOUGH TO 
fF despise the spell of a genuine detective story. Under 

the title The River Syndicate Mr. Charles C. Carry] 
has given us a group of seven tales, each intensely excit- 
ing, each with a plot so intricate that it defies and baffles 
one’s power to unravel or forecast until the end be 
reached; and still, when the end is reached, the evolution 
is apparent, and the story seems to have been perfectly 
evident and plain from the first. Take, for instance, the 
domestic comedy entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Porter's Paragon.” To 
Mrs. Porter, who, with the rest of us, had suffered long 
under the slights and contumely of a number of inefficient 
and otherwise disturbing and distressing maids, arrived 
one day a paragon in the person of Sarah Powell, a light- 
footed, respectful young woman equipped with an excel- 
lent certificate of character, trim in attire, prepossessing 
in appearance, and altogether promising. Attending to 
her duties with smoothness and despatch, Sarah brought 
great peace to the house of her mistress. She even over- 
came an instinctive dislike on the part of the man of the 
house, who at first objected to her noiselessness as rather 
overdone and catty, and who was not disposed to hastily 
accept his wife’s estimate of her new treasure. When 
Sarah turned out to be a thief—a thief, too, of remarkable 
resources and unrivalled diplomacy —the reader is as 
shocked and surprised as was Mrs. Porter herself; that 
is, of course, unless the reader be blasé and suspicious 
and prepared for some catastrophe, which is a fault in 
any gentle reader worth avoiding. 

One hardly knows, in reading this bunch of exciting 
stories, which to place in the foreground. The author 
perhaps fancied ‘‘ The River Syndicate.” One household 
critic insists that “ The Colonel's Desk” is the best of the 

roup. Another prefers ‘‘The House Over the Way.” 

t can only be said that the book itself will disappoint no 
reader, and will prove an invaluable friend. 






should be the righteous aim of every one, and the problem 
should be encountered, and all the powers brought to 
bear upon its solution, for the success and the well-bein 
of the individual in life depend upon this. One should 
have enough to live upon in such a manner as not to be a 
continual slave, enough to get out of the rut, enough to 
travel about and see the world, enough to escape from 
the slavery of the common drudge. Ah! you exclaim, it 
is easy enough to say this, but its accomplishment is an- 
other matter. The mistake in the accomplishment is the 
failure to realize early in life the great importance of this, 
and the desirability of laying plans to this end in the very 
beginning of life. 


OETHE SAYS, ‘“‘NO ONE SHOULD BE RICH 
but those who understand it." There are few who 
would admit that —! did not understand it, and 

the remainder would be willing to assert that it would 
not take them very long to acquire the art. It is the poet 
that sings, ‘‘Man wants but little here below, nor wants 
that little long,” but the sympathies of the public are 
with the waggish student be adds, ‘‘ It is not exactly so 
with me, but it is so in the song.” The care of riches 
has already been alluded to, and the fact that the posses- 
sion of the means of gratifying desires awakens wishes 
for those things which are unattainable; but there are 
many other things detrimental to health which come as 
the result of riches to those who do not understand the 
art of being riclt—such as ways of living, the self-in- 
dulgence, the temptations of the palate which result in 
gout, rheumatism, and neuralgias; the lack of proper ex 
ercise, which causes the accumulation of flesh and the 
weakening of the muscles. The satiety of the mind, as 
well as of the stomach, tends to depression. More than 
half of the pleasure of life comes from novelty. The 
child with quantities of toys wearies of them all, and 
does not get the pleasure out of them that the poor little 
waif gets from the treasured rag doll. There is a ten 
dency in America to roll up the fortunes which have 
been acquired, so that the millions will rise to near the 
billions. Wealth is married to wealth. Viewed from an 
impartial stand-point, it is not well for parents to treasure 
too much for the children. Each generation should earn 
its own means of subsistence and existence. It is better 
for the development of mind and body. This, however, 
may appear to be dealing in the transcendentals of social 
ethics, and I should be brought in closing to force home 
some thoughts which are not enough dwelt upon—name 
ly, the necessity of a certain amount of money to deliver 
the mind from harassment, in order that the body may 
have a degree of health and strength, and that those who, 
in the struggle for existence, have not been able to get 
this supply, should be remembered by those who have 
accumulated more than they can possibly use, and who 
should look to alleviating the cares and troubles of such 
as are near to them by the ties of relationship or friend. 
ship, and that to do this is as worthy as the giving of 
large sums to public benefactions, although such deeds 
may be more monumental. 

Each individual would do well to recall the words of 
our American philosopher: ‘‘Mau must be capitalist. 
Will he spend his income or will he invest? His body 
and every organ are under the same laws. His body is a 
jar in which the liquor of life is stored. Will he spend 
for pleasure? The way to ruin is short and facile. Will 
he not spend, but hoard for power? The bread he eats is 
first strength and animal spirits; it becomes in higher 
laboratories imagery and thought; and in still higher re- 
sults, courage and endurance. This is the right com 
pound interest ; this is capital doubled, quadrupled, cen 
tupled ; man raised to his highest power.” 


and ‘‘ Limitations” has now added to his laurels a 
historical novel entitled The Capsina. Mr. E. F. Ben 
son is too well known to require introduction, and in 
these days comes before us as an old friend. His story 
of the maiden Sophia, who at nineteen years of age be- 
comes the head of her clan, is exceedingly captivating. 
She is described as a girl of great force of will, tall and 
finely made, beautiful and able. To her is given the title 
Capsina. In the beginning of the story the Capsina 
shows her native independence by refusing to marry her 
cousin Christos, to whom she had been betrothed against 
her will on her eighteenth birthday. Talking with her 
familiar friend and confidant, ber great stately watch-dog, 
she expresses herself on the subject with utter unreserve. 
**Oh, Michael, it is an impossible thing they would 
have me to do. Am I to cook the dinner for Christos 
every evening, see his face grow all red and shiny with 
wine while he bids me fetch more? Am I to talk with 
the other women as sparrows twitter together in a 
bush? Am I to say 1 love him? Oh, Michael, I would 
sooner stroke your head than his. Then what of the 
cousins? They will call me an old maid, for many cousins 
younger than I are married; but this I promise you, great 
dog, that unless I love I will not marry, and what love is 
God knows, for I do not. And if ever I love, Michael— 
yes, they say I am fierce and of no maiden mind; so be it 
—we will sail together in the brig Sophia (for so will I 
name her), you and I and she; and if some one, I know 
not who, comes from the sea, some one not familiar but 
strange to me and stronger than I, you shall be his, and the 
ship shall be his, and I shall be his—all of us, all of us.” 
he narrative proceeds through wars and fightings, and 
grows more and more dramatic and exciting to the con- 
clusion. The ending is inexpressibly sad and tragic, but, 
nevertheless, is most artistic and also inevitable. 


T= AUTHOR OF “THE VINTAGE,” “DODO,” 














Put the case to yourself for a 


minute. If, for the next six 

months, it was necessary for you 

to live on a milk diet exclusively, 
would you prefer dried milk, con- 
densed milk, milk that is weeks and 
months old, or would you prefer nice 
Jresh milk? Think of this and give 
the baby good fresh milk modified 
with 


Mellin’s Food 


In August our babe, then 8 
months old, had a very severe at- 
tack of cholera infantum; she had 
also been troubled with indigestion 
from birth, and previous to her 
sickness had always used con- 
densed milk. Our physician rec- 
ommended Mellin’s Food with 
fresh cow’s milk, and since the use 
of Mellin’s food our baby is getting 
fat and rosy. I will cheerfully say 
to all mothers, Mellin’s Food is 
just the best thing for bottle fed 
babies. Mrs. John K. White, 
Lumberville, Pa. 











Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass, 
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HE TREND OF THE 
CLUB MOVEMENT. 


A Goop many straws may be gath- 
ered this spring as indicative of a tendency 
on the part of club women to pause and re- 
flect upon the best development now possi- 
ble to this great movement. Glancing over 
the exchanges that come to the desk of the 
writer, it is noticeable that in those received 
in one week no less than seven clubs are re- 
ported as having been considering the ques- 
tion of the value of the movement. A Ne- 
braska club assigned a list of topics, which 
included the following: What is the weak- 
ness of the club movement? What its great- 
est strength? What its social influence? 
Other clubs have studied the movement in 
its influence upon home life, looking at it on 
both sides. These are only a few of the 
very latest evidences that go to show the 
present reflective and conservative attitude 
of the more thoughtful club women. 

It does not mean in any way that the 
movement has lost its strength or value; on 
the contrary, it means that its real force is 
to be crystallized and applied as never be- 
fore. The wealth of opportunity for indi- 


vidual development and public good offered | 


to club women to-day is overwhelming. 
That they will pause and cultivate the art 
of selection, making a choice of the avenue 
of effort and benetit which seems to them 


the most suitable, is an evidence not of dis- | 


trust or indifference, but rather of apprecia 
tion and earnestness. Women are learning 
their limitations as well as their capabilities. 
Choice of pursuit is now necessary. This 
will mean concentration of effort that will 
be more impressive than the diffusion of 
energy that is now largely the rule in the 
club world. 


HE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


Tue meeting in London next month 
of the International Council of Women 
absorbs more and more of public interest 
as the date is neared. The council will 
open on Monday, June 26, and continue un- 





Commission, Washington; Professor Mar 

Roberts Smith, Wellesley College; Mrs. Lil- 
lian M. N. Stevens, of the W. C. T. U.; 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rhode Island; 
Miss Derrick, of McGill University, Montreal; 
Miss Carlyle, inspector of factories, Ontario, 
and very many others. There will be some 
elaborate entertainments provided for the 
accredited delegates and official guests, in- 
cluding an evening reception at Stafford 
House, the home of the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland; another at Surrey House, 
Lady Battersea’s residence; a pon party 
given by the Bishop of London and his wife; 
and on the 4th of July a beautiful out-door 
féte, given by Lady Rothschild at Genners- 
by Park, wih den the round. 

As the rules of the council do not permit 
a re-election, Lady Aberdeen retires from the 
office of president at this council, and her 
successor will be chosen. London hotels are 
offering reduced rates for the council, infor- 
mation concerning which may be obtained 
by addressing Miss K. W. Barrett, correspond- 
ing secretary, 218 Third Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The officers of the International Council 
are — president, Lady Aberdeen, Aberdeen, 
Scotland; vice-president at large, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewell, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A.; 
treasurer, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Helsingfors, Finland; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Teresa F. Wilson, London, 8. W.; 
- secretary, Madame Maria Martin, 

rance, 


HE Cleveland, Ohio, Council of Jewish 

Women was the recipient recently of a 
munificent gift at the hands of one of the 
city’s prominent citizens, Mr. Morris Joseph. 
Through Mrs. M. B. Schwab, the president of 
the council, and Mrs. Abraham Weimar, an 
important member, negotiations had been 


opened with Mr. Joseph looking toward the | 


purchase of his former home on Woodland 
Avenue, a handsome property that was val 
ued at $40,000. At the beginning of the ne 
gotiations Mr. Joseph made the handsome 
reduction of $5000 on the price of the prop- 
erty; but a fortnight ago he sent for the la 
dies to come to his office, and on their arrival 
presented the council with a deed of the 
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Called Pioneer 


because they are the result of “20 
years’ experience in bicycle build- 
ing,” in the first exclusively bicycle 
factory in America, 

Price $40 
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property, to be used for the purposes which 
the council had designed. This splendid co- | 
operation on the part of Mr. Joseph will | 





til the following Tuesday, July 4. There 
will be regular meetings daily, and besides 


Mrs. H.H.A. Beach 


Silver Leaf Lard 


Premium Hams 

Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Beef Extract 

Jersey Butterine 

Cotosuet 


The choicest products of experience, 
expert care and skillful handling 
—wholesome, satisfying, pleasing, 
—there’s a certainty of their purity. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 
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SAVE YOUR HAIR 


How to Prevent Falling Hair, 
Scalp Humors and Dandruff. 


Warm shampoos with Curicura 8o04pP, fol- 
lowed by light dressings with CuTiouRA, 
purest of emollient skin cures, will clear the 
scalp and hair of crusts, scales, and dandruff, 
soothe irritating and itching surfaces, stimu- 
late the hair follicles, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment, and thus produce 
luxuriant hair, with clean, wholesome scalp. 
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be made so safely, quick 
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slight expense. Gray hair restored to original 
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these there are to be two general gatherings, 
the first called by the president, Lady Aber- 
deen, at which the subject of International 
Arbitration is to be discussed. 
is under the auspices of the political section 
of the council, and will be an important 
discussion upon the question of suffrage. 
There seems to exist in the minds of many 
persons, who speak glibly enough of this 
council, a considerable uncertainty as to 
just what its scope and cause of being are. 
A brief summary of its history may there 
fore be permitted. The International Coun- 
cil is distinct, in a way, from the National 
Council, although affiliated with it too. It 


was formed in 1888 with Mrs. Fawcett as its | 


president, at the same time that the National 
Council of the United States, with Miss 
Frances Willard as its head, was organized. 
The International Council meets but once in 
five years, and has held only one mecting 
since its formation—that at Chicago in 1893, 
during the progress of the World's Fair. The 
Chicago meeting aroused much interest, and 
the many foreign women present went away 
to form, each in her own country, a national 
council, with the result that such now exists 
in Canada, Sweden, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Germany, Italy, New Zealand, and 
New South Wales, with other councils in 
process of formation in other countries. The 
International Council is formed not of indi 
viduals, but of representatives of organiza 
tions, the idea being to discuss at intervals 
in general conference every interest in behalf 
of which the women of the world are any- 
where banded together. At the different 
sessions of the coming meeting these varied 
interests will be represented in turn. 

Besides the benefit that comes from 
a knowledge of other lines of work than 


one’s own, the work of the council tends | 


to prevent the overlapping and multi- 
plication of organization for kindred 
causes. Leaflets are issued by the council 
giving correct information about women’s 
work, its needs, and its opportunities; but 
undoubtedly the chief benefit of the impres- 
sive gathering is the power it represents as 
a concentrated force in behalf of the world’s 
betterment. This force can be practically 
applied, as in the case of reform and admin- 
istration of various laws bearing on women 
and children and on the home. 

At the London conference prominent wo- 
men from all over the world will be present. 


| they are doing. 
The second | 


make it possible for the ladies to develop 
most importantly the valuable work which 
This work is along educa- 
tional and philanthropic lines, and is accom- 
plishing fine results for young men and wo- 
men. The practical generosity nowadays 
of men in behalf of the special enterprises of 
women is one of the significant signs of the 
times, and is the most impressive kind of tes- 
timony to the appreciation by thoughtful 
and broad-minded men of the work which 
women are doing. 


‘THROUGH the instrumentality of the Wo- 

man’s Club of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
Andrew Carnegie has offered to donate $50, 
000 for a free library there, if the city will 
furnish the site and maintain the library. 
Some time ago Mrs. Frederick Crabtree, the 
president of the club, wrote to Mr. Carnegie, 
following some discussion by the club of 
the matter, suggesting this donation by him. 
The club, now accepting his munificence, 
will co-operate with a committee of business 
men to aid in carrying out the conditions. 


HE officers elected at the annual meeting 

of the Woman's Whist League, which 
closed a three days’ session at Washington 
recently, were as follows: President, Mrs. 
Clarence Brown, Toledo, Ohio; first vice 
president, Mrs. Waldo Adams, Boston; sec 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Charles Williams, 
Philadelphia; secretary, Mrs. O. D. Thomp 
son, Alleghany, Pennsylvania; treasurer, Mrs. 
Silas W. Pettit, Philadelphia. The meeting 
of the league next year will be held at De- 
trolt, 


ARYLAND is still agitating the ques- 

tion of forming a State federation. A 
meeting of representatives of prominent wo 
men’s organizations in that State was held 
recently, at which the question was thorough- 
ly discussed. The wish to federate was ex- 
pressed by many. Most of the speakers, 
however, voiced at the same time a compan- 
ion wish to avoid multiplicity of meetings. 
Miss King, the president of the Arundell 
Club of Baltimore, one of the most intelligent 
and at the same time most conservative of 
club women, has put herself on record more 
than once as in favor of organization only 
when organization is needed; and from the 
tone of the other speeches delivered at this 





is without question the foremost American 
woman composer and one of the most eminent 
of living musicians—a pianist of rare ability 
and recognized position. 

Mrs. Beach writes of the 


Masons Hamlin 
Piano 


‘*The action has been a delight and th« 
tone has given great pleasure through its re 
markable sonority and sweetness. 

* On the whole, I have never used 
so fine an upright piano,” 


Fully illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
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conference, it is evident that the heads of 
other Baltimore clubs are in sympathy with 
Miss King’s view. It was fimally decided 
that the clubs represented should present a 
paper on State federations that should cover 
the views of its own members. These pa- 
pers will be prepared at once and submitted 
to Mrs. C. M. Lannahan, chairman of State 
correspondence for Maryland of the General 
Federation. When the papers are all in hand 
another meeting will be called, at which they 
will be read; and the final decision made in 
favor of or against a State federation. 
Marearet Hamitton Wetcu. 





Federated club women in the United States 
will be represented by Mrs. Lowe, president 
of the General Federation, who will deliver an 
| address on the ** Condition of Wage-earning 
Women in America.” Some other promi- 
nent women from the United States and 
Canada who have been invited to be pres- 
ent, most of whom have accepted, are Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Miss Agnes Irwin, Radcliffe Col- 
lege; Miss Octavia Williams Bates, LL.D., 
Detroit; Miss Emily Sartain, College of Art, 
Philadelphia; Miss Graffenried, of the Labor 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 
Write for descriptive circular 
IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG. CO, 
Dept. 44. 202 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ie Greatest Gift Is ttealth. 




















UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information, Mrs.Anna M.Cross,M_D.,3 W.20th St.,N. Y. City, 
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r, or the brown with plaid stockings, 


or with stockings te match the shoes, There is not a 
great deal of difference in the bicycle enits this year 

’ 
except that the sleeves are emaller and the coats a 
' et ’ 


ow straw hat trimmed with flowers 


aud ribbon, or a black straw hat trimmed with tulle, 
would be the best for you to choose tu wear with your 
gowt Ifyou are going on a railroad journey, I should 
wivive having rather heavy tan kid gloves; if you 
re only going a short distance, wear light gray gloves. 
It 


i 11 be safer for you to take with you two weights 


of under-clothing—that is, of under-fannel. Wool 
and cotton, wool and lisle-thread, or wool and silk 
wi ve the beet I should advise tights and an ander- 
ekis * material, and, mach os I dislike to advo- 
cate black under-clothing, for such a trip as you are 
taking I should think it wonld be altogether the best. 
Th st that you hove submitted I should think would 


be a very good oue, only, instead of the silk, have silk 
and woo In the other outfit I should not inelude the 
farmer-« petticoat You will find it too cumber- 
some and heavy. Have a pongee skirt: you will find 
it infinitely better. It seems to me that you have 


planned oat a very complete wardrobe to take on your 
trip. T cannot add anything, and my only suggestion 
would be to leave out some of the articles mentioned. 
A man needs, whether he lives in the country or the 


city, two business suits, one afternoon salt, a black 
and fancy waistcoat; of course a 
1 Taxedo coat. For travelling, one suit 
with long trousers and one with knickerbockers, and 
an afternoon salt, would be all that is necessary. It 
is a mistake in travelling in this country or abroad to 
take too moch lnggage with you. You will find it 
& nuisance as well as a great expense. 


coat, light troasera 


dress euit and 





a < na 
I entain Ons I ght bine is not too gay in 
we ' street. I should not call ita 
ywn, but from your letter I fancy that you did 
at rpose. It is extremely pretty, 

i ink, must be an attractive gown. If 
not made it up, however, I should advise 
urker r inetead, as it le mach more use 

er ema The edging ie all right; I 
ueed on floances, and it looks very well. 
the net uver either a white or a blae 
t look well if you put it over the 
nel \ y smart gown, quite on the lines 
sample, has just been made up by ove of the 
7 kers in New York, it has the ekirt of 
the mat of the lace. Do not bother 
" edying white: the cream is much 
L& a It wou be better for you to use a patiern 
I 4 we rather than a emock; boys never 
" ype frocks. I do not think there has 
pattern of the Russian blouse in the 
‘ so you = yours, and I am sure 
be best pleased you put him in well- 
- TO *, in a sailor blouse and 
" r wre the emartest thing he 
| look so well with the russet shoes and 
See I e1 beolute plain skirts made 
I - ell yon Ihe only thing that 
un do t way of a plain skirt is to bave a 
" ( tl nder-skirt or lining puta ruffle 
m pleate Me of whatever material 
se Then you must trim the over 
wh ar e botto with a band of insertion 
y \ y “ he skirts have bands of insertion 
way f » the hem to the belt, and this is the 

' pest that can be weed You will find it best 

the waists with a basque at the back if 

mak hem f women inclined to be stout, 

f I at | advise the jacket effect with the 

ed fr ts and vest of some soft white material 

Ap y tr ming for black and white organdies is 
f ace of white There have been 

es strat he Bazan recently that I should 

x modit 

SuMM Y ‘ find black ybon will be best 
sterial of which you enclose sample, or 
. ‘ shade of purple. I should advise 
satir schings. Make your skirt 
er-ekirt, and m both under-ekirt and 
skirt w ruffles which must be bands of 
wor Make the waist with surplice folds and 
ite frowt, trimming the ends of the fichu 
bor Black will make it look more dis- 
tl purp snd they are using so much black 
‘ Vash wne that you are sure to be in 

u if ise that Instead of purple 
Mus. H. K. W. 8.—Do not spend much time and 
"v sit of which you enclose sample. If 
badly soiled on the right side, the danger is that 
the « sw ome through on the other side. Could 
tha ‘ ned as it is by come tailor who will 
*| snd press it? The only way you can lengthen 
sfrom the bottom. You will have to puta 
sround the bottom of the skirt to make it the 
an flict ength. Of course you can cover the band 
where 6 ed to the ekirt with rows of ribbon or 
with flat bands of ribbon or braid. Black will be the 
w you to use with it, as it would be so sharp a 
. h e soll will not show so much. Do not 
h your sk too tight-fitting; the exaggeratedly 
it-fitting ekirts are already going out of style. Do 

attempt to over your skirt unless you have a 

xd skirt pa » first 

Kk. & W There is a material, a double-faced wool 

“le.I think, cheviot or tweed—that has a black 

‘ e check on one side, and on the other a gray 
sl black, a fine mixtare like a Venetian cloth; this 
maider the smartest thing at present for bicycle 
You can also get a black in the same kind of 
sateria The best pattern is the bell skirt open at 
the side, and finished around the hem with several 
rows of stitch The coat should be a tight-fitting | 
w large enongh to allow of a ehirt-waist being 
wor nderneath A modified Alpine, campaign, or 
sailor hat is worn for summer head-gear. There isa | 
great deal of discussion as to the most desirable style 
of shoe to wear Some people prefer the lung bicycle 
boots; other women like to wear the low shoe in the 
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NEW FICTION 





A Novel. By Henry James. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

said that ‘‘ Mr James was constantly attempting the im- 
In ‘* The Awkward Age” Mr. James once more 
Academy's statement 


THE OPEN QUESTION. 


Cloth, Ornamental, 


believe, 


THE AWKWARD AG 


rhe 


possi le 


London Ai 


and constantly 


idemy once 
achieving it.” 
truth of the 


bears witness to the 


A Tale of Two Temperaments. By 
ELIZABETH Rosins (C. E. Raimond). 
Post SVO, 50. 
All critics 
thinking, 


we 
her 


THE SPAR OQ’ LIFE. 


by F. DE MYRBACH. 


A stirring romance of the 
and adventure 


have acknowledged the heroic strength of Mrs. Gano; to 
granddaughter is a still finer achievement.—Academy, 
‘ Novel. By Witutam McLennan and 

N. Mclitwratrx. Profusely Illustrated 
Post fae Cloth, Ornamental, $1 


French 


our London. 


75: 
and Indian war. It will thrill any one who likes a 
and it has an added interest from an historical point of view. 


THE CAPSINA, 4° Historical Novel. By E. F. Benson. _Illus- 


trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
rhe stirring times which took place in Greece during the Greek War of Independence, 
in 1820-1821, are pictured in a vital and graphic way by Mr. Benson. 


RAGGED LAD A Novel. By WittiaAm Dean Howe.ts. _Iilus- 


trated by A. [. Ketter. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 

The opening chapters of the novel deal with the life of a small summer hotel in New 
England and with the childhood of Clementina Claxon, who is the Ragged Lady, and 
who will be considered one of the most satisfactory of Mr. Howells’s creations. 


ESPIRITU SANT 4 A Novel. By Henrierra DANA SKINNER. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


It is a sweet, pure, uplifting story, with sufficient of romance and tragedy to hold the 


reader to the last page.—Detrott Free Ps 

DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES, 4 Collection of Pop- 

ular Stories and Fairy 

Tales. Translated from the Danish by J. Curistian Bay. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

lhe tales have been translated with the utmost care, and all the simple and naive beauty 


of the ori In themselves the tales are of an exceedingly high order. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


good tale of love 


75- 


ginal has been retained 
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We 
have the largest mana. 
factory in the world from 
which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. No money required 
antl Cay ad a been pod on sdeye pated | 
in yourown house. 


$155.00 


Sold on instalments. 


\ for catalogue at once Rs "oon an _ . oe ADORESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


the greatest bargain ever offered. Write 
your name and address piamly, and we 
\. will send py mail same day letter is 
\. feceived. on ositivel | ad 


every Organ anc 
twenty five AF ng 

































































































































































Transparent as crystal. The perfect 

# cleansing properties and absolute 

purity, as well as the refined and deli- 

ay cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
placed i it at at the apex of all. 


: SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
uM Lene ; o KROPFF, U. S. ae sage NEW YORK 
- ‘ rT. 3S 




































































| avery good material, and one that makes up most sat- 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 





L. B.—Widows, as a rule, wear crape veils fur two 
years; certainly for a year and a half. At the end of 
two years you can lighten your mourning very con- 
siderably. If you are in the country there is no reason 
why you should not wear a hat, but if you go about 
among many people you should wear bonnet and veil. 
However, much more latitude is allowed now in 
mourning than ever before. 












E. F. P.—The newest lace waists are made tight-fit- 
ting with only a little fulness in front, sometimes a 
basque at the back, and small sleeves. There are also 
some lace waists made with the fulness drawn across 
the front in surplice fulds, an inside vest of lace show 
ing between the fronts. This rule applies both to the 
black and white lace waists. Some coats in white lace 
are quite long; these been illustrated in the 
Bazan. The waist for a silk slip must be made with- 
out any trimming whatever, high necked, and long 
sleeved. It is a good plan to have the waist so that 
the lining can be turned in around the neck and the 
sleeves taken out, as very often with muslin gowns it 
looks well to have a low-neck aud short-sleeve silk slip. 
The silk lining should fit very perfectly, for, of course, 
much of the beauty of the outside waist depends upon 
the fit of the lining. Ifyou are very slight, it isa good 
plan to put a ruffle of silk directly across the bust 
This gives any necessary fulness across the front of the 
waist, looks well, and is much better than any padding 
of cotton or extra stiffness of muslin. It is quite the 
fad now to have one or two silk slips made fur a eum- 
mer wardrobe ; these to be worn with several different 
over-gowns. 











have 








K. M. 8S.—You must cut your grenadine the same 
shape as your under-skirt, but you can have it just a 
little wider. If you want it to look particularly well, 
have an ander-skirt of net—the inexpensive net. The 
grenadine shows to much better advantage when these 
ander-skirts are used between the and the 
lining. Do not for a moment think of gathering your 
grenadine in straight breadths; you would have a very 
ugly gown ifyou did; all the newest grenadine gowns 
are made in the new shapes 


grenadine 


E. E. T.—Your idea of narrow black ruMes of point 
@esprit is very good, but you will spoil your gown if 
you put red satin ribbon on the ruffles—use black in- 
stead. It is much emarter to have an all-black ruffle, 
particularly in a gown in which there is so much color. 
I am a little afraid of a white yoke 
red and black. It would be 
having a lace jabot or tie to wear with it. You might 
make your yoke of tucked silk—very fine tacks with 
bands of narrow black lace insertion between the tacks. 
If you wish you can line this with white, so that ft will 
show through the insertion; that 
will give some relief to your You have chosen 


agninst so much 


emarter if you used red, 


narrow black lace 


gown 


isfactorily, but you must not try too many startling ef 
fects with it. By all means have a double skirt; it is 
just the sort of material to put ekirt, and 
the littie ruffles will make it look soft and pretty over 
the under-ekirt. 


in a double 


- lenouamus.—Valencienues is the 


best for your pur- 

pore. 
Queny.—It is rather difficult to answer your ques- 
tion. Both materials launder well and are satisfactory. 


However, this year the Swiss is cousidered rather more 
fashionable than the plain muslin. 


C. W.—A white serge skirt would be very good for 
summer wear, bat you must bear in mind that it soils 
quickly and cannot be laundered like piqué or duck. 
You should have it made with a little train and with 
adrop skirt. There should be no other lining, and the 
binding must be put on the drop skirt, the skirt itself 
finished simply with a hem or facing. The 1530 tie is a 
tie that does not fusten close up to the throat, but 
looks like a sailor knot with broad ends, each end the 
same length and trimmed with lace. There were sev- 
eral pretty waists in Bazan No. 17, which I should ad- 
vise using instead of the tucked waists, or you can 
have one of those in Bazan No. 16. Plain sailor bats 
will be worn again thie year. The most fashionable 
are of the plain straw, with very little difference in 
shape from those of last summer 

Putcapecrua.—The material of which you enclose 
sample is so exceedingly attractive it Feems rather a 


pity for you to give the gown away. If there is enough 


material in it, I should adviee making it over and 
using a great deal of black and white with it. You 
might have a black taffeta pleated ruMe on the 


under-ekirt, and a long over-ekirt of the silk with a 
little ruching around it of white chiffon. The waist 
you can make with a narrow yoke and a pointed vest- 
front of white lace, or black lace, if black 
to you; but if you do nse black, be sure to have a little 
edging of white on the silk fronts. Cut your waist so 
that it has a jacket effect; the back tight-fitting, the 
sleeves with just a little puff of white chiffon covered 
with black lace. If you prefer it, instead of having 
the black taffeta ruffle you can have taffeta 
ruffle covered with black luce. There so many 
smart gowns of taffeta like your sample, made with 
the black and white trimming, that Il am in favor of 
your using it. It would not look well at all to cover 
it with net or grenadine. It is not the fashion to use 
figured silks for linings; so if you want a grenadine 
or net you must make it up entirely new. The color 
is not at all too bright for you to wear. Women of 
your age are considered quite young. 


is becoming 


a white 
are 


Paviine.—I should advise one of the many charm- 
ing colors in the silk muslins for the bridemaid’s 
gown. Pale pink or light yellow is very good for a 
summer bridemaid’s gown. The material is not ex 
pensive, and yon can make it up over one of the new 
linings that look like moiré silk and have considerable 
more body than percaline or near silk. Use the model 
that has a tunic over-skirt cut in points, and trim the 
over-skirt with a ruffle of Ince. If you want a very 
simple gown, buy a silk muslin that has a satin stripe 
in it, as you will not then need to use any lace inser- 
tion, as would be the case if you used the plain silk 
muslin, Make the waist with a fichu effect. Buy a 
pretty low shoe iv patent-leather. Light-colured shoes 








are not worn. 
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Shirt Waists. | 


Piqué, Dimity, Linen Shirt Waists. 
Fancy White Waists. 
Dimity Wrappers. 

Silk and Crépon Tea Gowns. 
Dotted Swiss Matinées. 

Silk Petticoats. 


French Hand-Made 


U nderwear. 


Broadovay K3 19h st. 


NEW YORK. 
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fies . 
elveteen ~ 


FIT 
WEAR 


& M. Bias Brush Edge 


9. March 


S. H. 


Pits because brush edge is woven with 
a double heading, the S. H. & M. velveteen 
cut on bias and inserted between sides of 
head, creating the Famous Natural Skirt-Fit- 


S. Patent 
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14, 1899) 


ting Curve. No other has half its wear, or 

half its rich, deep beauty. The good ready- 

made skirts are sure to be bound with it 

The ire S.H.aM tamped on back 96 shades 

If your dealer hasn’t it 4 postal to The S. H. a M. Co., 
A. New York 
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GOOD READING 


A Few Memories 


By MARY ANDERSON 


PORTRAITS 


eer eres ere ere ee are ee 


Box 6, Stat 





| eer ete Sa he tet eet ett 


Mme. de Navarro’s “ Few 
Memories” will have a charm 
for all who followed the stage 
career of Mary Anderson, and 
it will engage the interest of 
others by its intrinsic qualities. 
No book of the year contains so | 
many allusions to eminent per- 
sons of our time, and yet the 
freedom from mere gossip is 
religiously preserved.— Review | 
of Reviews. 


Svo, Deckel Edges, Gilt 


Top, $2 50 | 


An Incident, and 
Other Happenings 


SHORT STORIES BY 
SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT 


This is a collection of de- 
lightfully fresh and_ original | 
short stories which treat of new 
and attractive phases of South- 
ern life since the war. The 
author sees Southern life from 
an entirely new point of view. 

Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 25 
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| tional y aay 


| of itself.” 
brisk New England city, where music is 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


MUSIC 


MUSIC-TEACHERS AND MUSICAL HALF- | — perplexed. 


TEACHING. 


By discreet inquiries, I 
ound that my young artist was under the 
impression that the fashionable word ‘‘ re- 


HEN one thinks of the tinkling and | cital” in our concert terminology necessarily 
tum-tumming of five-finger exercises | has to mean an elocutionist in which literary 


and subsequent kinds going on all | recitation was a sine qua non! I asked the 


over the world, and of the ground-work in 
vocal music that now is almost an essential 
part of a boy’s or girl’s schooling, it seems like 
thoughtlessness to say that time is lost and 
any substantial duty cast away in the educa- 
tion of young musicians by their regular aud 
But to find the waste 
and to correct it we must look deeper, as adult 
musical pilots, than just at the necessities of 
Harry’s or Lucy’s hours at the piano-forte 
or violin. On the dreary practising process 
and on getling the teacher's lessons regular- 
ly most parents and guardians are sharp-set. 
The practical means progress. Progress is 
part of the lessons. They are being paid 
for in good money. Nothing short of a fin- 


| ger stalled or the circus in town must inter- 


rupt them; and no class of teachers is more 
faithful to its time-table than those in music’s 
service. 

But in spite of ‘‘ synthetic” theories and all 
sorts of vaguely good intentions, I doubt if 
any class of young students have @ little done 
for them in widening their general informa- 
tion, in settling them by unconscious move- 
ments intoa correct emotional and intellectual 
attitude to the art they are seriously studying. 
I know that an “hour” —that usual, that 
almost canonical, ‘‘ hour”—is indeed a short 
allotment of time for a teacher to do more 
than attend to the scholar’s mere technical 
profit. But the hour must be good for more. 


| Along with the lessons, as along even with 
| the practice, there should come from the 


music -teacher the impulse and the chance 
to give the young pupil something more. 
That something means shreds and patches 


| possibly, but they are royal shreds and 


patches in their fabric. They mean rudi- 
ments of musical form, the most pertinent 
musical history and biography, and—do not 
smile in contempt of the effect—bits of use- 
ful knowledge in music's. physical science, 
with at least a vague sense of its inuer emo- 


This duty, like a preceding phase of musi- 
cal care, is complex. But as a work of *‘ line 
upon line, precept upon precept,” pleasant- 
ly and profitably achieved, no music-teacher 
has any right to think it hard, much less im- 
possible. I have spoken of it as a secondary 
phase of early musical teaching. It is such. 
The primary awakening of a little child's 
sensibility and the first clarity of its musi- 
cal surmises begin from the parents and 
*‘at home” in every sense. With the par- 
ents, often inattentive to the chances, rests 
what is a child’s first insight into compara- 
tive anatomy in arts, as in nature—the first 
care for the musical ear, the musical mem- 
ory, the right musical term. We are now a 





boy if he had ever put the question to his 
teacher. ‘“ Yes; but Mr. X had answered 
that he must take another time to talk about 
such things as that.” 

Or this example: At a Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert in this city, a few 
seasons ago, two young girls—perhaps the 
one fifteeu, the other seventeen, neither older 
—began talking behind me. Oune of them 
remarked that her music-teacher, Mrs. ——, 
had ‘just told her soon they would take up 
together Weber's ‘ Invitation to the Dance,’ 
for four hands,” which allusion (somewhat 
starlling in phrase) defined the scholar’s 
technical advancement. But amomeut later 
she observed, pettishly: ‘*‘ Do you know just 
what programme-music meaus? 
classical enough to be put into a regular con- 
cert-programme?” ‘Of course, you little 
goose!” said her friend. A talented scholar 
in a New York music-school of much note 
and efficiency informed me that ‘* opus” on 
a title-page meant, with its accompanying 
number, the year of the composer's life at 
which he composes the piece. This is a 


| carry a full 
| fabrics in wool, linen, 


Is it music | 


pretty theory; but my interlocutor could not | 


explain its safety when ‘Opus 3” or ‘* Opus 
122” was in question. Another student of 
eleven, who played precociously, interpreted 
“opus” to me more rationally, but no more 
correctly: ‘* It means the best order iu which 
to take a composer’s works for studying.” 
On the other hand, another occasion gave 
me the chance to be charmed in observing 
how the schoolmaster in music is alert. Two 
lads sat next to me at an orchestral concert. 
Said one: *‘ No, | tell you the symphony 
ain’t done yet—not much! They're going to 
play that—and then that. They are different 
movements of the same thing. Like check- 
ers—one comes after the other.” ‘* Who 
beats?” rather relevantly asked the instruct- 
ed boy, if with obvious levity. His friend, 
not showing that he suspects his excellent 
pun, and as if by one of those queer*‘ jumps” 
that children’s wits make,auswered: ‘‘ Beats? 
Why, the Conductor, of course! That’s what 
he’s paid for. Shut up!” A girl of four- 
teen, almost dangerously enthusiastic in 
practice, and playing with ease and expres- 
sion such things as Beethoven’s ‘* Pastorale” 


| Sonata, two ballads by Chopin, and so on, told 


| work is played by an orchestra. 


littlé beyond that, for I am pointing to the | 


pupil just before or just within the teens; 
one whose teaching is from wholly outside 
instructors. I realize how short is their 
time for trying to be a musical dictionary or 
tonic to the imaginations of their charges. I 
know how little individuality a busy teach- 
er’s pupils can acquire. To get the scholar 
to “‘ playing,” to ‘* ground” it assiduously in 
technic, is the paid business in hand. But 
that, from seven to thirteen, a girl or boy 
can be ignoraut of things which it should 
long ago have known, that it can be too shy 
to make up for it by questions, and that 
teaching should mean, to all save the hope- 
lessly dull, anything more than finger-board 


| and keyboard—this realization is not yet 


nearly general enough. The practical, ex- 
ternal work burdens the teacher. The boy 
or girl has “‘ begun” music. The profes- 
sional teacher’s time and bills must be con- 
sidered. 

As an illustration or two of teaching which 
neglects its less visible offices, let me refer 
to an extremely successful teacher of the 
piano-forte, with a list of scholars that were 
not yet out of their earlier teens, particularly 
large, who remarked to me that *‘he had no 
minutes to waste in°making children any 
more musical than their ten fingers,” and 
that ‘‘ general information must come by- 
and-by,” whence it would, from somebody 
else, and ‘‘take care of itself.” I suppose 
that his allowing — probably wholly un- 
awares—a pupil of nine years, one musically 
interested, to believe that Mozart has been 
‘**a great New York musician ” in one of the 
conservatories of the city, and that ‘a piece 
of music is something we play but don’t sing, 
something to be sung is a song,” and that 
** the piece I’m sftidying is by Stabat Mater,” 
are all among guperfluous information for 
juvenile musicians !—to be communicated 
** by-and-by,” and information “‘ to take care 
Not long ago I was visiting a 


made much of, even to giving robust ‘* Fes- 
tivals.” A lad of eleven was brought to me 
because of his being among the musical 
prodigies. He was really a remarkably tem- 
peramental and accomplished Wunderkind 
of the violin; a pupil of a teacher of un- 
doubted interest. In course of a chat the 
lad asked me, quite innocently, whether Mr. 
—— (naming an elocutionist) was not a good 
person to help in piano-forte recitals. I was 





me casually that ‘‘ Brahms was Liszt’s best 
pupil,” and in the same talk spoke twice of 
“orchestration” as the manner in which a 
A loqua- 
cious litule student in a Western city, whose 
fingers were precocity in quintessence, gave 
me to understand—oh, saddest irony of ig 
norance!—that ‘‘the great musical composers 
were most always very rich... . kings and 
queens petted them so.” She evidently had 
never heard of a certain pauper’s grave in 
Vienna or of the sum of Schubert's assets. 
These examples suggest what may be 
called the regular music-teacher’s neglect, or 
at least the negative aspect of his or her 
office, with sufficient clearness. I may be 
charged with having known an unusual 
number of stupid music-scholaurs or heedless 
teachers. But I am pretty sure that I am 


not remote from the ordinary moorings. | 


Music- teaching must be made to open the 
hearing ear, and to defiue intellectually the 
art as well as to impart address on any in- 
strument. One young teacher of my ac- 
quaintance seldom allows a lesson to pass 
without her having told a pupil (I quote her 
letter) ‘“‘some musical fact apart from the 
lesson; perhaps only a story about a com- 
poser that gives a touch of substance to him, 
more than a name, but worth knowing.” 
She adds: ‘‘I sometimes have trouble to get 
the information in, but I nearly ul ways man- 
age it. It counts, I find, in a scholar’s inter- 
est.” Counts? Of course it does. Anothet 
teacher regularly gives five minutes of the 
lesson-hour to actual reading from a simple 
musical biography of some artist or master. 
All this aspect is part of the wider services 
of teachers. They must be prepared to meet 
it. They must try to find the instant for it, 
never missing it when it comes unexpected 
and unsought. In dismissing the process as 
not for a scholar still young the music-teach- 
ers slight three points of view: First, that 
real musical temperament catches, nobody 
knows how, on just these things, that it 
guesses right at facts, if half-helped, quite 
as precociously as at virtuosity. 
that mere childish curiosity can be trusted 
to “‘ want to know,” if you will show what 
you value, and will give such miscellaneous 
information, dropping it here and _ there. 
Last, that no coming vague teacher is really 
to be expected to take pains to do the pupil 
just this service, and that it will be harder 
work if one comes. There can be less and 
less chance for informing a music-scholar in 
music’s *‘ general utility” knowledge as the 
scholar grows older—grows older either to 
be a professional musician, possibly a great 
virtuoso that is prejudiced and ignorant, or 
to have nothing to do with music except as 
au amateur and muddled auditor in a draw- 
ing-room, a concert, or an opera. 
E. IRENavs STEVENSON, 
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Summer Suits, $4. 


\ JE make to order 

perfect - fitting 
suits and skirts, and 
can have them ready 
for you in one day 
when necessary. We 
should like to mail 
you, fre, our Sum- 
mer Catalogue of 
suits and skirts and 
a complete line of 
samples of materials 
to select from, We 
line of 


% 


and cotton, delight 
fully cool for sum 
mer wear. 

No. 600.—Jaunty suit, 
consisting of short 
jacket and fashionable 
skirt ; made of a choice 
selection of wash fabrics 
handsomely braided. 

ice, 

We sell 
Duck, Pique and Crash 
Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Crash 
Skirts, $3 up. 

Special Sale of Separate Skirts, $3 up. 

Special Sale of Travelling Suits, $4 up. 
Extraordinary Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made 
Suits, lined throughout, $5 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day 
for Catalogue and samples ; mention any particular 
kind or color of samples that you desire, and we will be 
giad to send them, free, by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 





No. 600. 
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Fine as 
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' For sale by all leading dry goods dealers ( 
and men's furnishers. Q 





Tue Marvex (jLove. 
(Registered. ) 


IN ALL DESIRABLE COLORS. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


Distinguishes the 
CANFIELD 
» For sale everywhere. DRESS SHIELD, 


Ask for and insist on having Canfield Shields. 
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GUARDED 
Coit 


THE CLINTON 
SAFETY PIN 


Not Cheapest, but BEST 


SUPER 
NICKEL PLATE 


automatic Super ec 
doesn’t turn brassy. Made in 9 sizes 
from % inch to 4% inches, Finished 
in nickel, black enamel, gold, and 
silver 

A Perfect Guard Prevent 

Clothing Catching in Cot 

Send six cents in stamps for 1 

Clinton Safety Pins (assorted sizes) 
and a card of our new Sovran Dress 
Pins. They will demonstrate the 


inferiority of their imitations, 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn, 
Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 


thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents, 












A LADY 














Fra , - ‘ s mamma, who was entertaining callers 
t " am ‘ taire so sieily that you could be heard 
} y b ‘ “ ‘ t better than th Now go 
n “ . * like a lady 

j cee ed, a " ‘ upee of a few minutes re-entered the 

D ar ome me down st # this time, mamma 7 
N far lyo ime down quietly Now don't let me ever 
tt me “ ily, for I see that you can 
‘ Now od es how you managed to 
eria ‘ the first time you made so 

I wn th snisters,” explained Frances 
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rHE Logic OF YOUTH 
] | ‘ i Mi | wisn 
l REE Venus LITTLe Boy 
V/ Way 
] CAUSE SHE COULDN'T HAVE SPANKED Mk.” 
THE ROUGH WORDS SOCIETY 
rhe othe lay 1 passed a house on which there was a sign that read, 


rds Suc 


* and metam 


jety Curious to know what it could mean, I 


yaire whom I had long admired from 





a distar he was #o rich—just leaving the door It was A presumptuons 
hing but I aaid, ** How do you do, sir?” in my best manner. He 
bowed with some urbanity, and I ventured to ask him whether he could 
te me anytl about the society whore roome he had just left. ** 
thought maybe you were presideut, sir, or one of the directors.” 

N la a subscriber If you care to hear about it, come down town 
with m “lam a hurry,” he replied. A minute later I was actually 
ina cab with a millionaire! My heart beat hard, bat I kept my ears 
ope and he said 

ou see, a multimillionaire like myself seldom meets the frank side 
of peo hey are afraid of offending me,” he obeerved, as we went on 
our way ‘My pastor hangs on my words, my clerks speak in subdued 
tones, my servants hardly dare address me, and yet I was once a bare- 


nd was considered a scapegrace by the village people who to- 
chance to go back to my native place 
opkancy becomes wearing, and I often used to wish that 
l me I lied, or some other wholesome truth.” I shook 
my head deprecatingly, whereat he seemed annoyed, but wenton: ‘ One 
lay | was passing through the street where you met me, and I saw the 
yours, my curiosity was excited, and I went in. I founda 
a telegraph-office in appearance. A very downright, 


ceremoniously when I 
Well, anch « 


some one would te 


sign, and, | 
room somewhat like 





uncom promising-) king ma sat at a roll-top desk, while ranged against 
the wall were several men of exceedingly bluff appearance. ‘Can you 
tell me what the aims of your society are 7’ | asked the man. ‘ Certainly 
I can,’ said he *L wouldn't be here if Icouldu’t.". Not acringe, you see 

freshing. * Well, will you?’ ‘It depends,’ he said. *‘ What do 


know for? Are you a reporter; or do you want to subscribe 7’ 
ned the parpoee of the society, and I said: ‘I want to enb- 
terme?" ‘A hundred dollars for a fifteen-minute 
und $200 for a full hour.’ I hdnded him a 
* Jack,’ said he, addressing a bullet-head- 

h hie feet upon the railing that divided the 
two parts, this man a piece of your mind.’ Jack ran 
through a directory millionaires containing photographs and short 
sketches, and when he had found mine he sailed in and 


are your 
half-hour 
sid, ‘ Explain 
who was silling w 


ra 





ed mal 


room into 





biographica 


talked as plainly as any one conld. Didn't say a word that wasn't true, 
but he didn't mince his language, and he was no more abashed by my 
position in the world than if I'd still been a barefoot boy. It did. me 
good. He overhauled many of my acts during the last twenty years, and 
talked to me like Dutch uncle. Refreshed? Why, a Turkish bath is 
not in it for comfort! After he'd finished, the manager said I could have 
on extra in the way of a little billingagate if I cared to; bat if I was born 
poor, I have always had gentlemanly instincts, and so I told him I guessed 
not. As I came away he said: ‘Gilad to have you call any time that you 


We have a minister who says what 
y trenchant wey, and I'm sure you'd be glad to let him 
Here's one of our cards. Drop in any time 

It for any reason you are not able to come, we can send 
ip his abode in your house, or to give you half-hour talks 


fee! the need of a few plain tratha, 
he thinks in 


ve 
raking over. 





from the shonider, and you can bave a monthly account with us, Say a 
good word for us to any of ywur plutocratic friends who are tired of 
sycophancy G day, old man.’ ” 

I was aghast at what he had told me, and I eaid, “I wonder at his 
temerity [” 


**Why,” eald the millionaire, “I lowe him for it! After a directors’ 
meeting, when | have been kowtowed to until my gorge rises, I just drop 
in there and they tell me unpleasant truths about myself with the utmost 
you see, they keep posted about me—and I come out feeling 
cent. better. Well, here's my office Good-day, young 








freedom 
a hundred per 
man 

*“ Good-day, sir, and thank you for letting me ride with you.” 

He slammed the door as if vexed, and as he approached the door of his 
office « pegro ran to open it, and two office-boys took his coat and hat, 
and | envied the great man from the bottom of my heart 

Cuasies Barrens 









Loomis. 














DOG. 
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rHE TRAMP rHeE 








HE 


“Hov yez heard about ut?” queried Shannigan, with well-simulated 
indignation. “ Dhe aut’oritics wadn’t let ‘em bury a poor owld woman 
yisterday !” 

**Wudn't let ‘em bury her ?” ejaculated McLubberty. 
not, oi dun’no’ 7" 

“She wasn’t dead! Thot's wan on yez, Mack !" 
Niver moind! Nivermoind! O/'ll-work ut aph on sawmbody ilse.’ 
Meeting O’Hoggarty a little later, he remarked, “ Ut's savages thot rule 
#, d'yez moind f” 

“Oi'm not married mesilf,” replied O'Hoggarty, calmly 
“Oi don’t mane thot. Begorra, dhey wudn’t let em bury a poor owld 
dead woman yisterday |" 

* Phwoy not?” 

* B’cause she wasn't dead. 

“Wasn't dead? Dhe divil! Yez just said she was dead." 

* Av oi did, ol got ahead av mesilf. Ut's a joke, d'yez see? 
wag. D'yez know phwot a wag is 7” 
Yis!" 
“ Phwot, thin ?’ 
“ A wag is a dom fool!” 


KNEW 


* An’ for phwoy 











Haw! haw! 


Oi ama 


— 


The superintendent of a city Sunday-school was making an appeal for 
i Shut-in Society, and he said: 

“Can any boy or girl tell me of any shut-in person mentioned in the 
Bible? Ah, I see several hands raised. That is good. This little boy 
right in front of me may tell me, Speak up good and loud so that all 
will hear you, Johnnie.’ 

* Jonah !” shrieked Johnnie. 


——_—_——— 


a collection for 


Mrs. A. told her new man-servant (a colored youth from the country) 
to make a fire in the drawing-room the other day. Coming in soon 
after, she found him hopelessly contemplating the andirons, tongs, etc., 
with a pile of logs by his side large enough to warm a regiment. 


lave you never made a fire before, William 7” she asked, somewhat 

sharply 

“ Well, ma'am, I ‘ain't never made what yo’ call a refined fire—no, 
ma‘am !"’ was the puzzled reply. 

Se 

Mas. Sritvs. “I shall never invite Mr. Funniman to dinner again 

Me. Sriunes. “Why not? He is a very entertaining chap.” 

Mus. Sti.es. “ That's just it. He tells such funny stories that he 


makes the butler laugh.’ 


- 


AN 
“If I'm to be judge of the Queen of the May, 
I fear I shall certainly rue it; 
With these pretty maids all in festal array, 
I really don’t see how to do it. 


* They're all of them pretty, they're all of them fair, 
They're all of them worthy the crown; 




















EMBARRASSMENT. 















“Ileavens! I've hit the chain!” 













THE ECONOMICAL GOLFER. 















I do not practise with a cleek, 

And scar the lawn like any vandal, 
But limber up my muscles with 

My umberrella-handle. 









I do not “putt” into a hole 

That makes the grass look brown and gloomy, 
But into a tomato-can 

Whose open end is roomy. 









When miseing strokes I do not waste 
Swear-words as lurid as a 

But rest content with milder terms, 
Like “ Hully emoke!” and “ Darn it!” 





garnet, 









Nor do I squander pennies on 

Real caddies that are bad and muggy, 
But place reliance on my dear 

Beloved little Puggy 













And when I'd practise my address, 
Unlike some wastefui scions, 

I do not use a brand-new ball, 
But whack the dandelions 
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Teddy (who has just begun to go to school) 
six boys and five girls make?” 
* Yes,” answered his father, “‘ a racket.” 


—_——@——— 


“Papa, do you know what 


“ Well, I only hope,” remarked Mrs. Brown, ** that our new neighbors 
will be as satisfactory as our old ones.’ 

‘Oh! they’re way ahead of ‘em, ma!" exclaimed her young hopeful 
‘They've got ten children, and only three of ‘em are girls, and the cook 
gives you tarts when you don't even tease for ‘em 

copiiieliencs 
The ecales upon the biuefish are the ehingles for hie roof; 
They keep him nice and dry within, and make him water-proof. 


No one is the loveliest past all compare 
"Mid all pretty maids of the town. 


“ So I'll settle the point on a plan of my own— 
A plan that none other has seen— 
I'll get "em a bench, then, instead of a throne, 
And crown every one of ‘em Queen.” 








